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THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


The following are the salient features from the Report and Accounts of The Rank 
Organisation Ltd.and its Subsidiary Companies for the 53 weeks ended 29th June, 1957. 
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Group Trading Profits, after providing for Depreciation and Interest, amounted to £4,908,000, a reduction com. 

pared with last year of £628,000 mainly due to :— 

(a) Reduction in trading profits of Rank Precision Industries Group of £580,000 : the previous years 1955 and 1956 
were abnormal due to the theatre re-equipment programme. 

(b) In the previous year profits on film a woe and distribution benefited from a limited sale of older 


films to Usinns States Television Services. 
OTE: A detailed breakdown of trading results is shown in the table at the foot of this extract). 


Group Profits 


Trading profits before tax £4,908,000 of which taxation absarbed £3,135,000 or. 64°. 
Disposal of Profits Outside shareholders’ proportion of trading profits £1,035,000. 
Non-trading and extraneous profits contributed £630,000 
Reserves received £1,114,000, of which £1m. has been carried to General Reserve of the Parent Company. 
Dividends absorbed £254,000. 


Film Production A full programme of production of films suitable for the world market has been completed in 1956/57 and a similar 
policy will be adopted for 1958. 
The Pinewood studios have been maintained in first-class condition and celebrated in September the opening of 
the studios 21 years ago. 





Entertainment Tax The Group again paid over £10,000,000 in Tax. The small measure of relief granted in the 1957 budget, although 
welcome, goes only a short way to solving the problems of the industry and has been more than offset by ever- 
increasing costs and falling attendances. 

All other forms of entertainment are now free from Entertainment Tax, leaving the cinema industry to bear the 
full burden. 


Exhibition Despite extremely difficult conditions, exhibition profits in the U.K. have been maintained at about last year’s level, 
This would not have been possible if the number of closed theatres had not been increased to 80, leaving 529 
operated by the Group. 

Steady progress has been made in exhibition overseas; the results from Canada have shown some improvement, 
and Malaya and Ceylon have made an increased contribution to profits. 


Distribution It has been a year of increased turnover, both at home and overseas. 
The South American business which was set up last year has made much progress and is now established on a firm 
basis. 


Operations have now been commenced in the U.S.A. and the results achieved to date are not unsatisfactory. 


A Commonwealth visual newsfilm service, in which the Rank’Group has an important interest, commenced 


News on Film operations. 





The Rank Organisation in partnership with two important newspaper and publishing groups has been awarded the 


Commercial Television contract for the Southern Television Station, which is due to commence operations in the summer of 1958. 












Rank Precision Industries Modernisation and re-equipping of the Group’s factories has been continued. The Research Engineering and 
tee Design Departments have been expanded. 
Limited The happy relationship with Bell & Howell Company continues and that company is actively developing new 






lines which should be a source of profit to the Group. 






: J tet — Trading Profits reached a record of £976,000, some £50,000 more than last year. 
Cinema Television Limited There has been an important extension of manufacture of Bush Radio receivers in Australia and South Africa. 
and Bush Radio Limited Research is being carried out in industrial applications of electronics. 

The dividend has been increased to 50% and a bonus share issue of one for one is proposed. 








™ — The important partnership with the Haloid Company of America has started the manufacture of xerographic 
Rank-XeroX Limited copying apparatus and a new factory at Elstree is making the xerographic plates and powders. 
A copying service has been launched successfully. 






Rank Screen Services Ltd. Competition for advertising between cinema screen and television has greatly intensified. The creation of region 
offices has functioned well and the turnover in local advertising has increased. 






ank Laboratories The laboratories have been fully occupied and the demand for their services and facilities grows. Tne important 
The R h Limited Olympic Laboratories at Acton have been acquired with the result that colour and black and white production has 
(Denham) Limite been rationalised between the two factories thereby ensuring increased speed of service. 





















Trading Result 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 1957 
in £ £ | £ } £ £ 
re e Acouts Net _Net Net Net | Net 

































Exhibition in British Isles 2,942,000 3,283,000 3,578,000 2,655,000 2,707,000 

Exhibition Overseas ; 631,000 613,000 325,000 225,000 | 444,000 

Film Production and Distribution 361,000 847,000 745,000 925,000 719,000 

Manufacturing 1,279,000 1,289,000 2,159,000 2,052,000 1,504,000 

Film Studios and LaboratSries 200,000 151,000 303,000 399,000 347,000 

B) 2 

%& A copy of the Chairman's full state- Miscellaneous Activities _ 276,000 _ 198,000 _-283,000 _419,000 1088 

ment and Annual Accounts may be 5,689,000 6,381,000 7,393,000 6,375,000 5,821,000 

: , ee Less: Interest Payable 950,000 857,000 786,000 839,000 913,000 

obtained from The Rank Organisation Nee th a 

Limited, 38 South Street, London, W.1. 

NET PROFIT, subject to tax and 

















outside shareholders’ interests £4,739,000 £5,524,000 £6,607,000 | £5,536,000 | £4,908,000 
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SATELLITE DIPLOMACY 


Party on the Middle East war danger supports 

Mr. Macmillan’s theory expressed at Brighton that 
trouble in the area is largely due to Communist subversion. 
But the visits of Arab rulers to Damascus and Colonel 
Nasser’s dispatching of Egyptian troops to Syria show that 
it is not the whole truth. What has happened is more com- 
plex than that. American policy-makers have now encoun- 
tered the same basic difficulty which has beset the West all 
along: the impossibility of lining up Arab nationalist feeling 
in a front against Russia. However strongly King Saud and 
King Hussein may feel about the Communist threat, however 
strongly drawn towards Russia certain elements in Syria may 
be, they cannot defy Arab public opinion which expects 
them to put the unity of the Arab race above every other 
consideration and to get on with the struggle against Israel. 
Of that opinion Colonel Nasser is the representative, and his 
loan of troops to Syria must seem a striking demonstration 
of the principles of pan-Arabism which will increase his 
prestige through the Middle East. Of course, King Saud and 
the Iragis were motivated by the practical consideration of 
not having their oil pipelines cut by the Syrians, but the 
moral pressure on them must also have been great. 

The refusal of King Saud and the Iraqis to enter on an 
all-out struggle against the present Syrian regime was a 
rebuff for American policy. With the Sixth Fleet anchoring 
at Beirut and concentrations of Turkish troops north of 
Aleppo, Mr. Dulles had evidently overplayed his hand. To 
attack the Syrians publicly in the hope that they would 
crumble like the walls of Jericho was the way to ensure not 
only that the present government would remain in power, but 
also that the reluctance of America’s Arab friends to commit 
themselves openly against another Arab State would be 
demonstrated humiliatingly. 

The situation in Syria is still extremely dangerous. 
This is the first overt clash between the US and the USSR 
in the Middle East, and the prestige of both parties is 
involved. Russia has chosen this moment to appeal to the 
Labour Party and to the Socialist parties of Western Europe 
to help lessen the tension in the Middle East, and to step up its 
propaganda campaign against the Turks. Mr. Khrushchev 
has warned them in very strong terms, and a serious incident 
on the frontier with Syria might have quite unpredictable con- 
sequences. No more than America can desert King Hussein 
can Russia abandon Syria, and now, after Mr. Dulles’s 
attacks, even an internal coup d'état in that country would 
produce the strongest reactions from Moscow. 

In face of these difficulties what should British policy be? 
The fact that American and Russian competition in the 
Middle East is now causing Britain to appear in a more 


ME: KHRUSHCHEV'’s exhortation to the Labour 





favourable light to the Arab world could serve as a basis for 
a new start. The opportunity would be lost if the Foreign 
Office, as so often before, took the line indicated by an Iraqi 
talking to the Sunday Times correspondent: “You must de- 
cide once and for all which you prefer—the friendship of the 
Arabs with their oil, or of Israel with her orange juice.’ This 
is Balkan nationalism run mad, and no sort of encouragement 
should be given to it. A new British initiative cannot be based 
on an inequitable attempt to return to the 1947 UN resolu- 
tions on Palestine which the Arabs themselves refused to 
accept at the time. 

British policy in the Middle East must be firmly based on 
the fact that we wish to buy oil from the Arab States and that 
they have no other customer for it. The first thing we have to 
do, therefore, is to make sure that the conditions of trade are 
acceptable to all concerned. In this connection the recent 
Italo-Persian agreement on oil concessions may be a portent. 
It seems likely that British and American oil companies will 
have to be prepared to concede royalties of over 50 per cent. 
as a matter of course and to accept a far greater degree of 
supervision by the governments of the countries concerned. 
When these demands arise, we would be wise to grin and 
pay up. 

For this essential trading to continue, the Middle East must 
not fall into anarchy. At the minute there are two major 
threats to stability: the Arab-Israeli feud and American- 
Russian rivalry, and these are really one and the same threat, 
since the Arab States could probably be compelled by force 
of circumstances to accept the existence of Israel if they 
were not encouraged in their intransigence by the hope of 
Soviet support. To deal with this situation in the case of 
Syria, Britain will find itself in its old position as the 
moderator of American policy. Since no overthrow of the 
present Syrian regime is possible for the moment without a 
chain reaction which might lead to war, the only thing to do 
is to keep our heads and accept the position. New pipelines 
must be built to carry Iraqi oil through Turkey, the strategy 
of the south-eastern corner of NATO must be remodelled, 
but otherwise the only possible game is a waiting one. The 
risks of precipitate action should not be underestimated : it 
has been rumoured that Mr. Shepilov deserted Mr. Khrush- 


*chev in the ‘anti-party group’ affair because he considered 


his Middle East policy too daring, and we do not know how 
far Mr. Khrushchev may go, especially since the ‘satellite.’ 

From a long-term point of view, the only hope of the 
Middle East not falling into anarchy would be for the West 
to have the possibility of demonstrating to the Russians that, 
if they continue to encourage the onset of chaos there, it can 
only end in war. In the past, under such circumstances, the 
USSR has shown itself ready to come to some agreement. 


500 


Whether it would do so now it is in possession 
of an intercontinental missile remains to be seen. 

The fact is that there is practically no Middle 
East problem which is soluble without Russian 
consent. Without a willingness on the part of 
Moscow to display some moderation we are in for 
a long and exhausting period of applying pallia- 
tives without ever being able to strike at the source 
of the disease. Moreover, Syria is likely to be only 
the first of a series of more and more intense 
clashes between Russia and America, and there is 
real danger in this. The aim of British policy in the 
Middle East must be to prevent this danger de- 
veloping to flashpoint and to try to keep oil 
supplies available in the years when we still 
depend on them by the most honourable expedi- 
ents possible. A world settlement would bring 
a Middle East settlement with it, but, until that 
day arrives, we would be well advised not to 
put too much faith in any plans for that part of 
the world, and to hasten the development of 
other sources of energy than oil. 


Better Balance 
itself 


HE British economy is readjusting 
rapidly to the new twist in Government 


policy. Both at home and abroad one can see signs 
which show that we are back on course—though, 
of course, still a long way from home, This view 
is reflected in the stock markets which have now 
settled down after a month of uncertainty. The 
brightest star is the renewed strength of sterling. 
Apart from an occasional day’s lapse, the pound 
has been pushing its way upwards against all 
currencies for the last two weeks. At $2.80} 
against the American dollar, it- has reached the 
highest point since the summer of 1956, and in 
the foreign exchange markets this is expected to 
continue. Indeed the City is well aware that the 
‘bear squeeze’ has yet to get under way. Those 
speculators who took an unfavourable view of 
sterling’s prospects at the time of the devaluation 
of the French franc—and they were many—will 
soon have to buy sterling to meet their obligations, 
at a considerable loss to themselves. Their buying 
should push up sterling further, and the authorities 
will be able to pull in substantial amounts of 
foreign currency to replenish the central reserves. 
The reserves will, in any case, soon begin to feel 
the benefit of the seasonal rise in earnings from 
sales of commodities by other members of the 
sterling club, even though these will be at a lower 
level than a year ago. 

When the tide starts to run once again in 
sterling’s favour, foreign opinion may take a 
fresh look at the real position of Britain, in con- 
trast to the stereotyped picture which unfortu- 
nately is popular abroad. Overseas commentators 
would do well, for instance, to ponder the impli- 
cations of the Balance of Payments White Paper 
for the first half of this year, which was published 
this week. It confirms the provisional estimate of 
over £200 million for the surplus between January 
and June which the Chancellor revealed at the 
IMF meeting in Washington last month. It brings 
out, too, how much of the deterioration in our 
affairs was due to the loss of reserves by the pur- 
chase of dollar securities through the ‘Kuwait 
gap’—an unfortunate loophole in exchange con- 
trol which has since been closed. Since June all 
the evidence suggests that the British balance of 
payments continues to be excellent. 
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JAMMED 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


FORTNIGHT after the defeat of the Bourgés- 

Maunoury Government, it is still certain that 
by the time the Spectator appears there will still 
be no Government in the saddle, though it is con- 
ceivable that one may be in process of formation. 
The French are obscurely aware that French 
affairs have been written off over a large part of 
the globe as not worth attention until either the 
French set about managing them themselves or 
other people set about managing them for them. 
Yet this awareness is rather like the impression 
that fish in an aquarium may be conceived to have 
of non-attention from visitors. It is distant obser- 
vation and as yet provokes no reflex action. 
People are disturbed but only rarely furious. Fury 
when it comes is not always intelligent. Politicians 
it is assumed fail to get together for perverse or 
petty reasons. No doubt some of the reasons are 
of this kind, but surely not the profound differ- 
ences of view between Socialist and Conservative 
on economic and financial policy; not the differ- 
ences between those who consider that a possi- 
bility of creating an Algerian government with 
even limited powers must be ruled out and those 
who think that properly veiled in mist on a distant 
horizon it should at least have a place in political 
imaginations. The latter attitude may still seem to 
the outer world far enough from reality, but the 


unbridgeable gulf is between these two views, and , 


not between the last and more realistic thinkers. 

Logically the present Assembly was ungovern- 
able from the first, but even the French can be 
lured away from logic. M. Guy Mollet was able 
to rule for as long as he did because on the left 
of him the Communists for long sought to seduce 
him with their votes while the right gave more 
attention to Algeria than to economics. Algeria, 
Suez and Hungary made it impossible for the 
Communists to go on serenading a dark and 
closed window. Economics at the same time 
forced the right to think of matters which were 
no less important than Algeria to their voters. 

The basic arithmetic therefore emerges: in a 
house of less than 600, with a permanent oppo- 
sition (Communist and Poujadist) of nearly 200, 
you must reduce the constitutional opposition to 
less than one hundred if a government is to have 
any security of tenure. Unfortunately the two 
flanking constitutional parties, Socialists and con- 
servative Independents and Peasants, each of 
them number almost exactly a hundred. Hitherto 
the Socialists have dominated either through their 
own premier or by sub-lease to M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury, because theirs was a disciplined party 
whereas, as their title indicates, the Independents 
and Peasants are not. But the doctrinaire rigidity 
of their leadership (on the religious issue which at 
the moment need not be raised at all) and the 
ruthless exploitation of their arithmetical advan- 
tage (due to Communist not Socialist strength) has 
whittled away their advantages. 

With France’s present constitution it is not even 
possible for a government to dissolve parliament 
and order a new election, though this Assembly 
could pass a law terminating its own existence 
which would have the same effect. As .M. 
Pinay has rightly said, France’s institutions are in 
danger of jamming. The two oppositions to the 
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; ‘ Park 
regime—Communist and Poujadist—are too 


to allow that play of government and Oppositiog 
within the parties faithful to it that is necessary 
for its justification and survival. 

The immediate cause of the crisis is the im 
possibility of officially recognising the Algeria 
trouble as a war in the full sense of the term 
It is a war indeed, but a colonial war—the king 
of thing that nineteenth-century parliamentary 
governments fought with one hand Only, while 
attending to normal business and pleasure w; 
the other. Unfortunately the Algerian war 
outgrown that scale; but how can a gover 
recognise that a rebel force thirty thousand stro 
needs for its defeat sacrifices from France simily 
to those required by a minor Old-fashioned 
European war? That would involve admitting 
degree of hostility on the part of the Algeriay 
masses far greater than is compatible with th 
views of the Algerian problem so far expressed by 
any party leaders except the Communists, It j 
here that M. Mollet’s concessions to the emotion 
of the right over Algeria brought him and hi 
party into direct conflict with it over economig 
and finance. Only over the financing of a cop 
fessed war budget could the two conceivably 
agree. The advocates of ‘pacification’ specious) 
argue that it only needs 1 per cent. of nation 
revenue, and less than 10 per cent. of the budgt 
to keep Algeria part of the French patrimony 
Seen in this light it is impossible so to connet 
Algeria with financial problems as to makei 
budget of national union possible. 

Political jams, like ice jams, disappear with 
change in the weather. How long we shall have to 
wait for this and how costly the waiting will be 
it is still impossible to say..But it would be a great 
mistake to write off France’s future because her 
engines have on this occasion seized up. 


Portrait of the Week 












































HE argument about whether the Russia 
f pot. is a nine days’ wonder or a fortnighti 
or a year’s still goes on, fed by some very erratt 
behaviour on the part of its radio transmitis 
and American fears about its significance. Prew 
dent Eisenhower made the major tactical em 
of taking the whole business very airily, remarkinl 
in jhis colourful way that it ‘did not raise 
apprehensions one iota,’ a saying which 
brought violent criticism on his head. Howevé 
this appears to be the official view, for the Pres 
dent’s assistant has pronounced that Americi 
goal is not ‘a high score in an outer-space bask 
ball game’ but the serving of science. It has bee 
noticed, though, that the date of the first America 
launching has been advanced to December. 
The administration has found time, fortunately 
amid all the fuss to withdraw some of its too? 
from Little Rock, Arkansas, where the racial fe 
ing seems to have subsided, and to relax at lea 
temporarily the rule that visitors to the St 
must be fingerprinted. 
Her Majesty has opened the Canadian Pat 
ment, the first reigning monarch to do # 
appeared on television for the first time with 
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wocess, and gone on to the United States. The 
television appearance of Mr. Malcolm Mugger- 
idge in London, on the other hand, echoduled to 
explain why he had published an attack on the 
monarchy in an American magazine the other 
day, has been cancelled by the BBC. 

The realities of international affairs are in the 
news again after a happy interlude. Messrs. 
Khrushchev and Nasser, far from being convinced 
by Turkish and American protestations of inno- 
cence, have acted on the assumption that there is 
a deep-laid plot on their part to liquidate Syria, 
President Nasser has sent a battalion of Egyptian 
troops to Syria and has been rewarded by being 
compared by the Syrian commander-in-chief to 
Khalid ibn Al-Walid, the seventh-century warrior 
who ‘last united the Arabs.” Mr. Khrushchev for 
his part has sent letters to the leaders of the 
Socialist parties of Europe drawing attention to 
the dangers of war in the Middle East from the 
Turco-American ‘threat.’ Lord Hailsham has 
sharply criticised their contents. Syria has 
appealed to the Security € ouncil, and Mr. 
Gromyko has also weighed in. Mr. Dulles has 
expressed alarm at the Russian behaviour. The 
debate on disarmament in the United Nations has 
begun with more than the usual display. of Rus- 
sian violence and an acrimonious ten days or so 
is wearily awaited. 

Yugoslavia has announced her intention of 
recognising the East German government. Britain 
has handed over the Trincomalee naval base to 
Ceylon. The quarrel between the Prime Minister 
and President of Pakistan has come to a head 
with the resignation of Mr. Suhrawardy. In 
Cyprus there has occurred the first terrorist 
murder since March, but the government has 
reprieved another terrorist. 

At home the Conservative conference has fol- 
lowed its appointed course—this being a low- 
temperatured avoidance of present difficulties in 
the hope of better things to come. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd says we must be friends with America, and 
Mr. Thorneycroft that we must work harder. 
The success of the gathering was the new chair- 
man, Lord Hailsham, who was regularly photo- 
graphed taking a morning dip in the sea; in fact, 
he was such a success that he has been forced to 
make a statement that ‘Hailshamism’ does not 
and could not exist. 

Great alarm was caused by the emergency at 
the atomic reactor at Windscale in Cumberland 
which overheated, scattering radio activity over 
about 200 square miles and thereby making milk 
produced in the area unsafe to drink. The Minister 
of Power said that the accident could not happen 
at an ordinary atomic power station, but an 
inquiry has been ordered. 

The Highland Light Infantry is to lose its 
identity in spite of violent protests in Glasgow. 
Marlon Brando has married an Indian girl who 
turned out to come from an Irish family in Cardiff. 
The Prime Minister has opened the Motor 
Show. 





Warm Welcome Intelligence 
THIRTY THOUSAND wildly cheering Canadians wel- 
tomed the Queen.—Sunday Express, October 13. 
Acrowp of about 15,000. 

Reynolds News, October 13. 

. Were missing. 
Sunday Pietorial, October 13. 


THE USUAL vast crowds 





Cowboys and Injuns 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 


OR twelve years San Marino had the only 
Communist government in the western world, 
and the only one to be elected democratically, but 
this has been treated as a quaint perversity. Its 
Communists have never been taken as seriously 
as those in the surrounding Italian provinces. 
Last April five Socialists, shocked by Hungary, 
broke away from the Communists, formed 
their own independent Socialist Party and an- 
nounced they would vote on the side of the anti- 
Communists, thus making the numbers in the 
sixty-man Grand and General Council equal at 
thirty-thirty. On September 19, a few hours before 
the Grand and General Council was to meet for 
the election of two new Captains Regent for their 
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MOS Rees 


six-month term of office, the only member of the 
Independent Labour Front Party, a bricklayer 
called Giannini, suddenly decided to announce, 
for genuinely idealistic reasons of his own, that he 
would join the five successionists. Thus, for the 
first time for twelve years, the anti-Communists 
had a majority—of one. 

As every Left-wing councillor on election is 
obliged to hand to his party leadership a letter of 
resignation with the date left blank, the Com- 
munist and Socialist leaders filled in that day’s 
date (September 19) and the Captains Regent de- 
clared that as thirty-four members of the Council 
had resigned Parliament was dissolved and they 
(the Captains Regent) would remain in office until 
the general elections, not due till 1959, which they 
then called for next November 3. 

Pushing their way through the innocent tourists 
and the glowering Communist toughs who had 
been rallied from the countryside, the anti-Com- 
munist councillors were prevented from entering 
the miniature medizval government palace by the 
fixed bayonets of the gendarmerie, who were act- 
ing under orders from the reigning Captains 
Regent. Faced with this tragi-comic coup d'état, 
the anti-Communists ascended the steep cobbled 
streets and assembled their parliamentary major- 
ity in the Basilica of the Plebeians—the shrine of 
their saint and founder, San Marino—and there 
formed themselves into a shadow government. 
It was difficult to see then what they could do 
but appeal to Italy for help. And it is difficult to 
see what Italy gould do but recognise the parlia- 
mentary majority, since Italy was bound to take 
action under the terms of a ‘Treaty of Protective 
Friendship’; so they threw an armed blockade 
round the Republic exerting what pressure they 
could short of war. 

But the details of the operation were often mis- 
managed, and the new government skulking for 
two weeks in their new temporary headquarters 
—a depressing unfinished iron-foundry on the 
frontier—often looked as if they were playing 


Rome 
cowboys and Injuns without much courage. The 
Christian Democrat leader, a puffy Latin teacher, 
Federico Bigi, held his first council meeting with 
Commandant Sozzi (Captain of San Marino's 
seventy-man army of gendarmes and militia) with 
his Colt pistol before him on the makeshift table. 
Hence he was nicknamed by Italian journalists 
‘Tommaso Mix.’ 

It was true that the Communists, having failed 
to get Captain Sozzi to put his forces at their 
disposal, raised a hundred-man voluntary army of 
Communist activists under a fierce grinning young 
stonemason called ‘Little Hercules, and these Red 
Army recruits loomed menacingly through a 
shrouding cloud which had descended on the great 
rock. Their 1891 muskets (left over from Gari- 
baldi days), with which they had been issued a 
few hours before, suddenly became Sten guns and 
Thompsons. The anti-Communist government 
which also failed to win the Captain over to their 
side raised an army which was armed with modern 
Italian carabinieri weapons. 

There were two governments and four armed 
forces in a country of twenty-three square miles. 
The uniformed militia in their cloaks and 
eighteenth-century uniforms and ‘Little Hercules’ 
men were prowling the cloudy streets, stalked by 
desperate news photographers. Ettore Sozzi, asked 
by a journalist as he came out of a block of flats 
in Rimini during the negotiation period what had 
been happening inside, gave the complacent 
answer : ‘I’ve been consulting with myself.’ On the 
night that ‘overpowered by the intervention of 
foreign forces the popular government of San 
Marino ceased all vain resistance’ (the first Com- 
munist government ever to be overthrown with- 
out violence), a third government of San Marino 
was formed by a group of San Marino Fascists. 
This ‘Revolutionary Government’ in its Decree 
No. 1 ‘promoted Commandant Sozzi on the field 
from Captain to Colonel.’ 

Portly and genial Commandant Sozzi, Mar- 
chese di Sant’Irene, Commendatore al Merito 
della Repubblica Italiana, Grand’Ufficiale del 
Ordine di Sant’Agata, Cavalliere Magistrale del’ 
Ordine di Malta, Marchese del Sacro Romano 
Impero, Visconte di Cabecar, and Barone di Sant’ 
Umberto, emerged as the hero of the whole 
show—San Marino’s first Military Governor— 
deserving another medal for his overloaded chest 
for never losing his head or his sense of humour. 
He had asked for and got a 110-man army of 
gendarmes recruited from the Italian carabinieri 
to reinforce his own men, and while the world 
giggled that the grand finale was held up because 
the gendarmes’ last-act costumes were not ready, 
he was about the serious business of collecting 
war weapons and keeping the Communists to 
their promise of not creating public disturbances. 
Last Monday in his bombastic dress uniform with 
jackboots and spurs he stood on the steps of the 
ancient police headquarters, smiling happily to 
himself. Not only had he seen the new govern- 
ment into the palace without incident and resigned 
his extraordinary powers and his temporary Mili- 
tary Governorship, but his nineteen-year-old son, 
Giorgio (of the Order of the Gold Cross of the 
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Lateran and clarinettist in the San Marino band), 
could now be reunited uncompromisingly with his 
true love, the pretty granddaughter of the ex- 
Foreign Minister of the capitulated Communist 
government. 

So the curtain has lowered on the main players 
who are out in the thin winter sunshine grouped 


Brighton Commentary 
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in the oblong piazza against the panoramic back- 
drop of the autumnal landscape far below, read- 
ing the political columns of the newspapers for 
reviews of their performance. But since the Com- 
munists left without coming to terms with the new 
government, there is a lurking threat that this may 
be only an entr’acte and not the final curtain. 


The Muffin Man 


E ought to have a television, I suppose, 

said a woman in the hotel lounge, ‘in 
order to know what the ordinary person is think- 
ing.’ Apart from the wildly surrealist notion that 
you can discover what the ‘ordinary person’ (or 
anybody else, for that matter) is thinking by 
watching television, it would have been difficult 
to find anyone more thoroughly ordinary, in 
every way, than the speaker; her clothes were 
ordinary, her voice was ordinary, her hair was 
ordinary, her husband was ordinary. Yet she 
clearly regarded herself as something special, set 
off in some way from those people whose views 
are so readily ascertainable from a glance at the 
goggle-box. Need I add that on her lapel there 
nestled the round, white label that proclaimed 
her a delegate (they are called representatives, 
actually) to the Tory Party Conference? Nor was 
she alone, if I can yet trust my five senses. From 
the moment the conference began (the principal 
difference between the Labour and Tory cou- 
ferences, I have decided, has nothing to do with 
politics; it is that for the former the organist 
wears a white jacket and plays the delegates in 
with Tea for Two, while for the latter he wears 
a black jacket and strikes up Praise, My Soul, 
the King of Heaven) the odour of complacency 
wafted up like stale Chanel Number Five. What 
acres of tosh was written, before Mrs. Walter 
Elliot rose (beneath as ludicrous a hat as I have 
ever seen outside West End intimate revue) to 
declare the proceedings open, about the fierce 
mixture of anger, frustration, bewilderment and 
despair that strove and bubbled in the delegates’ 
breasts! As a matter of fact, you would have 
had to go to Jersey to find so many placid 
ruminatives in one place; apart from the lunatic 
fringe of Little-Englanders, Beaverbrookians, 
gadsirs, let’s-bash-Mr.-Cousinsists and a lady who 
stood outside the hall in even the most inclement 
weather carrying a banner saying ‘Abolish the 
banks,” the only criticism of the platform from 
beginning to end was in the sphere of party 
publicity and propaganda, and even there Mr. 
Oliver Poole (and how came he so clever all of 
a sudden, may I ask?) was constrained to point 
out thaf no propaganda can make an unpopular 
policy popular, 

Of course, it is a truism to say that the two 
conferenees fulfil different purposes. The Labour 
Party meets to decide on, or at least to approve, 
its policy; the Fory convention is an annual don’t- 
eat-your-bun-till-the-Vicar-tells-you outing. This 
is an oversimplification, it is true, as Mr. Robert 
Mackenzie has been at pains to point out; but 
by and large the Tories go to their annual con- 
ference to gaze on the great ones (and even tread 
on their wives’ feet at the conference ball), to 


be filled with the old familiar juice, to be uplifted 
and occasionally to uplift. There was no anger, 
frustration, bewilderment or despair that I could 
see; there was just a smooth, solid smugness, an 
instinctive feeling that Mr. Macmillan would not 
let them lose the election, and that even if he 
would then the Lord God Jehovah would not. 
By the end of the conference, as we shall see, the 
mood had subtly changed; the feeling at the end 
was that whatever Mr. Macmillan and Jehovah 
might do, they, the four thousand chosen ones, 
were going to have to pull their weight if Mr. 
Gaitskell, and Bolshevism, and ruin, and the 
Consummation of All Things, was to be avoided. 
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Whence came this bracing spirit? At the be- 
ginning of the conference it was clear that they 
could not have fought their way out of a paper 
bag; by the end—only three days later—even 
Taper would not have given you six to five for 
a Labour majority higher than eighty. Ipswich 
may knock the wind out of them with a rush, 
of course; but it cannot alter the fact that they 
went home with a new spring in their step and 
a hectic flush on their cheeks, and I dare say 
that even my would-be televiewer was talking 
less about finding out what the ordinary person 
was thinking and more about going and getting 
him to vote Conservative. 

Of course, some of the speeches from the 
platform helped. Though Fluellen Thorneycroft 
(it is said that Pistol Wilson is still snarling, ‘Tell 
him Ill knock his leak about his pate upon St. 
David’s Day’) was as flabby and unconvincing as 
I have heard him, which is saying quite a lot, and 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, despite his astounding achieve- 
ment in making a whole speech without once 
mentioning Suez, went a long way towards re- 
storing my wavering contempt for democracy, 
there was undeniably some good stuff. Mr. 
Macleod was in tremendous form, serious and 
clamant at the same time. Mr. Simon was excel- 
lent. As for Mr. Boyd-Carpenter (was I alone in 
savouring the peremptory gesture with which, as 
he rose to speak, he waved away the proffered 
lectern and indicated that he had no need of such 
things as notes, let alone a typescript?), he could 
not actually announce that the old-age pension 
was to be increased, along with the contributions 
that pay for it, as this would have been unconsti- 
tutional; but he made it clear enough for even 
Crossbencher to have no excuse for missing the 
point. What is more, Spring-heeled Jack’s speech 
contained more than an announcement; it in- 
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cluded a chillingly thorough mincing of ¢ 


Labour Party scheme, a sound mixture of bow 


ness and caution on the long-term problem, 


Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s familiar portable footstod 


which he carts about with him wherever he 
to facilitate the climbing of the ladder of , 
gress. The rungs of this ladder, by the by, p 
sented much material for speculation, Mrs. Eli 
provided a running key to one view of it by h 
tiresome but helpful habit of announcing { 
names of everybody on the platform three or fo 
times a day. Equipped with the patent Tap 
applause-meter (consisting of two ears joined 
gether by a head), I kept a chart of the applavs 
each platform-personality received at each stap 
in the proceedings. First time round, before an 


of them had contributed to the conference, certaig 


things were clear. Nostalgia paid its due to U 
Fred with the warmest applause of the morniy 
and good political sense its due to Sir David Eeck 
with the coolest. (My growing suspicion th 
there is no such person as Lord Gosford 
strengthened; when he was called, noboé 
applauded, and Mrs. Elliot, pointing him oy 
directed the conference’s attention to an emp 
chair. Besides, I have never met anybody who 
ever heard of him.) Apart from Uncle Fred, ¢ 
greatest meed of approval was that won by Mj 
Macleod; Mr. Sandys was farther down the jj 
than I would have expected. After they had beg 
in action there were several changes. Mr. Ma 
leod, for instance, had increased his lead ove 
Mr. Sandys, Mr. Watkinson was nowhere, Mg 
Thorneycroft had slipped back a place or tw 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd had gone up a place or tw 
But towering above them all, well ahead of Mi 
Macleod and even Uncle Fred, was the mufi 
man himself. 

The spectacular rise of Lord Hailsham is, 
suppose, the most significant fact of the confes 
ence. When it began he was just the new man 
Central Office, and the only thing the represent 
tives knew about him was that his socks did 
match, to which was presently added the intel 
gence that his muffler and overcoat had app 
ently been found in a field just outside Basingstok 
where they had been indignantly abandoned by 
not particularly self-respecting scarecrow. 
next aspect of Lord Hailsham to which Brighit 
was introduced was his belly, and before brea 
fast at that. (You will not hear any more oft 
subject from me; there are some themes th 
corrode the ink in even Taper’s pen.) Thet 
bingo!—Lord Hailsham had taken charge 
speech to the Conservative Political Centre 4 
Thursday evening was the only topic of conver 
tion at breakfast on Friday; and well it might) 
It was a dazzling piece of work, no less. | thif 
I can sum up my own opinion of it fairly su 
cinctly, for instance, by saying that if Mr. Mat 
millan could think like this he would be a 80 
Prime Minister. More and more there stands 0 
from this oration the bitter truth of MM 
Grimond’s remark: ‘What a commentary 014 
Conservative Party that they should take so ab 
a man from the Ministry of Education and 
him in charge of their party machine.’ Indeed, 
would go farther; what a commentary 09° 
society that so able a man, with so fine a mim 
should have been convinced that his duty lay 
take part in the threadbare game of party polit 
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Minister show up badly beside him! We can dis- 
miss all this preposterous talk about Lords re- 
form being dropped because Mr. Macmillan is 
frightened of being supplanted by Lord Hailsham 
if the latter should get back into the Commons; 
but unless Mr. Macmillan is a rather more saintly 
person than anything I know about him leads me 
to suppose, the green-eyed monster must have 
been troubling his dreams on Saturday night. For 
it is the very things that Mr. Macmillan does 
badly that Lord Hailsham does so well. To begin 
with, he looks, and sounds, enthusiastic; Mr. 
Macmillan makes me think more and more of 
Mr. Timothy Shy’s description of someone whose 
‘eyes gleamed like long-dead oysters in a tub of 
dough.’ Then, when Lord Hailsham strikes a ges- 
ture it is fresh, free and frank; the Prime Minis- 
ter’s are so tired and ridiculous that they would 
get him flung out of a theatrical company headed 
by Sir Donald Wolfit. Lord Hailsham’s wit, when 
he turns it on the Labour Party, is sharp enough 
to wound; Mr. Macmillan’s is scarcely sharp 
enough to open a tin of sardines. Lord Hailsham’s 
allusions clearly spring from the range of his 
learning and understanding; Mr. Macmillan’s give 
every sign of having been found in the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations, and not very long 
before the speech was due to begin, either. In 
short, Lord Hailsham is a splendid fellow and 
Taper loves him, and Mr. Macmillan is not and 
Taper doesn’t; and I began to see the point of 
Lord Hailsham’s remark to the effect that ‘only a 
fool would want to be Prime Minister.” 

And there is every sign that the Tories are 
going to waste the greatest asset they have. I do 
not refer to Taper’s love, but to the possibility of 
dividing the responsibility for leadership in such 
a fashion as to make the best use of all their 
resources. With Lord Hailsham to ring the bell (I 
suspect that if the Prime Minister had thought of 
that master-stroke he would have passed the thing 
to somebody else to ring for him) in every sense 
of the word—for it would be the profoundest mis- 
conception to imagine that Lord Hailsham is 
nothing but a Tory tub-thumper; he is also that 
sorely-needed figure, a Tory philosopher—and 
Mr. Macmillan to run the country in a somewhat 
more sensible fashion than he has been running 
it hitherto, the bell might indeed ring for victory. 
But if Mr. Macmillan goes on trotting in Lord 
Hailsham’s wake as a second-hand Elijah, people 
—nasty people like me, anyway—will begin to 
point out that he gets £10,000 a year and a 
pleasant house in SW1 for being Prime Minister, 
and wonder just what they are getting for the 
money. 


Meanwhile, the Tory Party rose to Lord 
Hailsham as they rose to nobody else. Lord 
Hailsham, in fact, is the Frankie-boy of the Con- 
servatives, little though he may like the compari- 
son; he is the unorthodox, different leader in 
whom the rank and file can suddenly recognise 
their hopes and their desires. And oh! the joy, 
the pure, refined, flavoursome joy of the moment 
When Mr. Butler’s telegram, which Mrs. Elliot 
had barely started to read, was drowned in the 
roar of cheers for his Lordship, who had chosen 
that precise moment to enter. To see the biter bit 
is a laudable human ambition, and deeply satis- 
fying when achieved; but is it not finer yet, think 
you, to see the carter carted? 

TAPER 


> 


I HAVE NOT read Mr. 


Queen to America, and since 

according to Mr. Muggeridge the 

extracts that have appeared distort 

his views, comment on it is impos- 

sible. I only hope that he is right and 
that his comparison, for example, between the 
Queen today and the Romanoffs in 1914 is rather 
more apt than it sounds (whom does he cast in the 
role of Rasputin, I wonder?); but his article on Sir 
Winston Churchill’s History in the Sunday Dis- 
patch last week does not give much ground for 
optimism. Mr. Muggeridge began by saying that 
just because he has made history, Sir Winston is 
unfitted to write it. Having thus washed out, 
apart from Sir Winston, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Julius Cesar, Sir Walter Raleigh, Macaulay, Thiers 
and Guizot, he went on to describe Napoleon as 
‘an essentially commonplace little Corsican.” Now 
whether you admire Napoleon or not, whether 
you agree with H. A. L. Fisher that he had ‘the 
grandest intellectual endowments ever vouchsafed 
to man,’ or whether you don’t, the one thing he 
was not was commonplace. To call him so is about 
as sensible as it would be to call Cleopatra chaste, 
Ramsay MacDonald dynamic, Voltaire dull, or 
Mr. Muggeridge reliable. 


THE THESIS of the article was that ideas are more 
important than events and individuals. Christ, 
Mr. Muggeridge thinks, ‘propounded an idea 
2,000 years ago which was to govern the hearts 
and thoughts of millions of human beings for cen- 
turies afterwards.’ I do not know which idea Mr. 
Muggeridge had in mind, but he really ought to 
have learned by now that Christianity is a 
religion not a philosophy, that it is about a Person 
not an idea, and that it is the events in that 
Person’s life, not his ideas, which have altered 
history. The Crucifixion was not an idea. Less 
forgivable than Mr. Muggeridge’s total mis- 
understanding of Christianity was his description 
of Christ as ‘a scarcely literate Palestinian Jew.’ 
This reveals the most crass ignorance. All Jews 
in the time of Christ went to school, and Christ 
knew Hebrew as well as Aramaic, and probably 
a smattering of Greek. Mr. Muggeridge is one of 
the most brilliant journalists in the country, but it 
looks as if he is beginning to feel the strain of 
trying to keep up with the Osbornes. 
* os * 


LORD HAILSHAM’s widely published remark to the 
effect that ‘I wish I could be . . . sure that there 
was not a conspiracy on foot between some of the 
more extreme leaders of the unions and some of 
the less scrupulous leaders of the Labour Party to 
sabotage our economic policy by irresponsible 
wage demands . . .’ roused (as he knew perfectly 
well it would) headlines and fury in about equal 
proportions. The Opposition was quick to get 
het up about so frightful a suggestion, but it was 
a pity their main defender was somebody as 
politically feeble-minded as Mr. Alfred Robens. 
Writing in the Sunday Pictorial, he seemed to me 
to have gone a long way towards proving Lord 
Hailsham’s contention. Having decided that the 
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Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s article.welcoming the 


trade union movement's two duties are ‘to make 
its contribution to the economy in order to sustain 
full employment’ (a somewhat limited reason for 
contributing to the economy, surely?) and ‘to 
maintain the standard of living of its members 
and their families,’ he goes on to declare that the 
trade unions have always been willing to co- 
operate with any Government which subscribes 
to these two principles. For this generous con- 
cession all will no doubt be grateful; but wait. He 
goes on to say that the Tories have ‘trampled 
their principles underfoot.’ So it would seem that 
the trade unions are absolved from their 
promises of co-operation. Mr. Robens then dots 
the t’s and crosses the i's by adding: ‘If the 
Government really wants the co-operation of the 
trade union movement it can get it by taking 
Measures now to stabilise the cost of living.’ 
Somebody ought to save Mr. Gaitskell from his 
friends. 
& * 

ON ANOTHER PAGE Our reviewer says of Glubb 
Pasha’s absorbing and beautifully produced book 
A Soldier with the Arabs that ‘it is probably the 





quickly and pleasantly 
industrial disputes 
and international 
differences would be 
resolved if the con- 
testants sat round a 
pipe of sherry 
equipped with drink- 
ing tubes, (tipped with 
non-return valves), 
like. a bacchanalian 
hubble-bubble! 

To avoid any possi- 
bility of argument 
about the sherry itself, 
it would have to 





I" was never one of my 
ambitions, when I was 
at school, to become a wine 
merchant when I grew up, 
so I never saw the point of 
learning the relationship 
between pipes and pints. 
Recently, however, my 
master’s rod-and-rote 
method of imparting know- 
ledge was vindicated, for 
when I read that the 14th 
Duke of Xeres ended a 
family vendetta with a pipe 
of sherry, I was able to 
appreciate the significance 
of such a peace offering. 
Think of the power for 
good in 108 gallons of 
Amontillado or Rare Old 
Oloroso! Imagine how 
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ing of well-being and 
good will towards men. 
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Sherry today. And if any- 
one wants to bestow a 
mark of appreciation for 
my contribution to peace, 
I'll take a pipe. 
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fairest and most objective account of the Arab- 
Jewish problem yet written.’ No doubt; but the 
book shows how on an issue such as Palestine it 
is almost impossible to be fair. At one point, for 
instance, General Glubb compares the Israelis to 
Hitler, but in discussing Jewish immigation into 
Palestine before and after the war he makes no 
reference whatever to Hitler’s persecution and 
near-extermination of European Jewry. He thinks 
the British Government was unfair to the Arabs 
in allowing Jewish immigration and quotes .the 
League of Nations’ definition of a mandate as a 
trusteeship over ‘peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves.’ He does not seem to be aware that 
the preamble to the Mandate for Palestine stated 
that the mandatory power was ‘responsible for 
putting into effect the [Balfour] Declaration’ and 
that one of its articles made her responsible for 
securing ‘the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home.’ So far as I can see, General Glubb no- 
where makes the crucial point that the Jews 
accepted the 1947 UN plan and that if the Arabs 
had done the same there would have been no war. 
Instead he talks of ‘Israel having been established 
by force,’ which is a travesty. On a lower level 
it is odd that he can say on page 84 that as the 
British Mandate was still in force ‘the Arab 
Legion had no right to commence opening roads,’ 
when on page 78 he has just described (without 
mentioning any legal difficulties) how during the 
same period the Arab Legion attacked the Jewish 
settlements of Kfar Etzion ‘with two companies, 
supported by four three-inch mortars.’ 
* * * 
MR. R. H. S. CROSSMAN and what the Minister of 
Pensions so unkindly called his ‘skiffle group of 
professors’ had been riding very high after their 
resounding triumph at the Labour Party Confer- 
ence. It must have been galling to read Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter’s almost casual announcement at his 
own party conference that they had made a lot 
of howlers. It cannot be pleasant to be told that 
you are a little matter of £2,750 million out in 
one of your most important calculations (the 
estimated surplus after ten years); but what must 
have hurt most was the fact that several of the 
miscalculations were not matters of abstruse 
mathematics but matters of common sense, such 
as taking into account the cost of administering 
the scheme or noticing that revenue from North- 
ern Ireland might possibly entail expenditure 
there. These are mistakes which Mr. Crossman’s 
weak reply in The Times, complaining that the 
Minister never published the relevant informa- 
tion, cannot really deal with. And for Mr. Cross- 
man to suggest that Mr. Boyd-Carpenter was 
rather a cad calling Professor Titmuss and Co. a 
skiffle group since the Government also consults 
them sometimes did not help very much either. 
Obviously they were the best people available; 
the question is did they really get it all wrong? 
* * * 

IN THE News of the World the other day there 
was a report of two alleged cases of indecent 
assault. The assaults were alleged to have taken 
place on succeeding days, at the same place, and 
upon the same man, who was, I need hardly add, 
a policeman. It is, of course, possible that the 
policeman was just very unlucky, but it is much 
more likely that his job was to act as an agent 
provocateur and that he was successful—except 
that both men were acquitted. PHAROS 
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Keeping Up With the Rices 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


WISH that I could understand who the 
Pe young men are, how many of them 
there are and what they are angry about. A good 
many of those who are commonly called angry 
clearly are not angry at all. Lucky Jim is ob- 
viously not angry. Mr. Colin Wilson had spent 
a weekend in my house and gone away again 
before I ever suspected that he was supposed 
to be angry, and then I only suspected it because 
I read it in a newspaper. Far from being 
obsessed with class consciousness, it is Mr. Wil- 
son’s view, right or wrong, that only foolish 
people bother about class and that the sensible 
man gives his mind to deeper and more real 
problems. The outsider is an outsider, according 
to Mr. Wilson, in virtue of the fact that he was 
born in original sin—a handicap which he shares 
with a good many of us. 

Mr. Osborne, on the other hand, it seems, is 
angry. It seems so, again from what I read in the 
newspapers. Had I known nothing about him ex- 
cept his two plays I should have concluded that 
he was a man of conservative opinions. For in 
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both plays it is the representative of the older 
generation—the Colonel in Look Back in Anger 
and Billy Rice in The Entertainer—who alone 
talks sense and who brings a memory of a 
gracious and significant life into the madhouse 
in which his juniors are depicted as living. In both 
plays this is to a degree explicitly admitted. Yet 
it seems that we are supposed to see the protest 
of the young as in some ways the protest of a 
generation. What exactly is, then, the protest? 
it is not a protest against the horrors of war 
such as was made by Wilfred Owen or the young 
Siegfried Sassoon in 1914-18. It is not a protest 
against economic or political conditions of a sort 
that a young unemployed man might well make 
in the years between the wars. It is not Com- 
munism. It is not anti-Communism. Jimmy 
Porter and Rice have admittedly quarrelled with 
their bread and butter, but their economic diffi- 
culties come not from the lack of jobs but from 
their unwillingness to take them. Rice would 
sooner go to prison than go to Canada. The re- 
volt is, therefore, a deeper revolt. Against what? 
Against the menace of the H-bomb? The H-bomb 
is no respecter of persons or of generations. The 
society which it would create is a singularly 
classless society. In any event, there is not much 
in these plays about the threat of the destruction 
of the universe. The mood is, indeed, that such 
a destruction would be welcomed rather than the 
reverse. For it is against the universe that the 
plays are in revolt. 

That seems to me broadly true. But, if we 
are to try to particularise a little more, then the 
revolt seems to be a revolt not of the lower class 


against the upper class as such, but a revolt of 
those.who have come, as it were, within sight of 
a literary and cultured life, but who have 
found themselves barred out from a proper share 
in that life. It is the revolt of the envious—of 
those who are alike contemptuous of the lower, 
who have no appreciation of the ‘posh, and en- 
vious of the upper who have such an apprecia- 
tion. As such, it would be, I think, politically 
dangerous if some turn of events should make it 
powerful, since it is uncannily like the revolt 
which carried Hitler to power. But, fortunately, 
it is not as yet politically important, and we need 
not concern ourselves very much with that 
danger.. But the question is: how powerful is this 
mood among the young? How many young men 
are angry? I wish I knew. 

It cannot in the nature of things appeal much 
to those who are assured in their position—to 
those who are certain that they belong to the 
upper classes or to those who are certain that 
they belong to the lower classes. Those who are 
certain that they belong to the upper classes— 
who live a secure-life and find it pleasant—are 
obviously, for better or worse, of a different 
world from that of Mr. Osborne and would 
never be allowed into his world. Equally, the 
world of the Rices and the Porters of its nature 
knows nothing of organisation and the accept- 
ance of status. It knows nothing of trade unions 
and of the man who finds virtue in class soli- 
darity and who acts with his mates. It is a world 
of the déclassés. 

Are the Teddy boys of the Rices’ world? I do 
not pretend to understand exactly what it is that 
makes a Teddy boy tick, but my impression is 
that though there is something in common be- 
tween a Teddy boy and a Jimmy Porter—the 
need to be perpetually showing off in order to 
convince oneself that one is not inferior—yet in 
fairness to Jimmy Porter it must be admitted that 
his envy arises to some extent from an awareness 
that there is a world that is not only ‘posh’ but 
also cultured from which he is excluded. It is 
not culture from which the Teddy boy pre- 
dominantly resents exclusion. 

Yet one great mark of the Osborne characters 
is that none of them seem to know any science. 
Now the majority of young men who have 
raised themselves in recent years in this country 
have been young scientists—boys of humble 
parentage who have passed their eleven-plus 
examinations and got into local grammar schools, 
have thence won scholarships to a university 
(probably provincial) and now are doing very 
well in technical jobs in industry. These young 
men are, in my experience, anything but angry. 
They are very contented with life. They may very 
well in some cases think that there is more scopé 
for their talents in another country than in this. 
If so they emigrate, but they do not commit 
suicide. Their grievance, if they have a grievance, 
is against this or that arrangement that can be 
altered. It is not against the universe. 

Now one only has to visit a provincial unive™ 
sity or to run over in mind the acquaintance 
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ships of one’s neighbourhood to realise that of 
the young men in the twenties who have, as it 
were, ‘risen from the ranks,’ vastly more have 
risen through science than through the arts. If 
we look to literature or the stage for our evidence, 
naturally enough we hear what the literary young 
men have to say. For obviously it is their voice 
which predominates there. But it would be a 
mistake to take their voice as the voice of youth. 
Indeed, I have had it frankly confessed to me 
by an angry young man that their protest is in 
Jarge part a protest against the young men who 
are not angry, against the young men who are 
doing well and are at the same time contented 
and who have not a grievance against life. It is 
not a war between the generations; it is a war 
within 4 generation. 

A friend was agreeing with me the other day 
on the intolerable tedium of conversation in the 
Rices’ circle. It is intolerable because to the 
Rices words are not an expression of thoughts 
but weapons in a pathological warfare. Phoebe 
does not have a grievance about something. She 
has a grievance and then looks round for an 
object on which to vent it. How intolerable it 
would be, we agreed—it was not a very profound 
thought—to have to live in such a society. But 


then, my friend said, ‘it would not be very much 


worse than liying in a world of Dostoievsky 


- characters,’ There is some truth in this. There is 
some similarity between Mr. Osborne’s world and 
Dostoievsky’s world. But the difference is that, 
whereas Dostoievsky’s characters inhabited an 
intolerable world and Dostoievsky in the flesh 
was, according to all accounts, no better than 
his characters, Dostoievsky, the artist, was able to 
stand outside the world of his own creation and 
to judge it as an artist by eternal standards. 
Perhaps one day Mr. Osborne will be able to 
stand outside the world of his own creation and 
to judge it thus. Success is in general a ‘bitch 
goddess,’ but success, when it comes to angry 
young men, has at least this advantage, that it 
tends to make them cease from being so angry; 
and if they do not cease from being angry, they 
at any rate in time cease from being young. The 
condition of sane anger is a belief in standards. 
If you think that something is right, then it 
makes sense to say with indignation that the 
absence of it is wrong. But there cannot be a 
wrong unless there is first a right from which 
it deviates. Like Harriet Martineau before him, 
Mr. Osborne must first ‘accept the universe.’ As 
Carlyle would have put it, ‘Gad, he'd better.’ 


An American Notebook 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


ROM above—from the gallery of the room 
Fi. which the Presidential press conference is 
held—Eisenhower can look disconcertingly like 
a milder, more disinterested Beaverbrook. We 
were attending his conference on Little Rock; 
and very impressive he made it. He has picked 
up many of the professional tricks—‘I make it a 
practice never to ...I don’t think it’s wise 
to...I don’t want to talk too much about 
this because . . .”; and he is quick to shrug off 
tiresome questioners when he senses that the 
pressmen find them tiresome, too. But he does 
not use the tricks in the way professionals usually 
do, for their own sake; he manages to make them 
sound part of himself; the contrast between his 
method and, say, Mr. Macmillan’s donnish way 
of handling an audience is most marked. 

Listening to him, it was easy to see that what 
we are inclined to disparage as weakness of will, 
or even of mind, in fact reflects Eisenhower's 
philosophy of Presidenthood. He really believes 
that he should intervene only in an executive 
capacity, to enforce the law. He would not con- 
demn Faubus for what was palpably a breach of 
faith because it was a private breach of faith— 
because, as he put it, he is not concerned with 
the interpretation of men’s personal motives; only 
with the effects of their public actions. It is argu- 
able that this philosophy is as unreal as that of 
the Civil-Righters who used to argue—does any- 
body now?—that Communists ought not to be 
barred from civil rights organisations; and pos- 
sibly much trouble might have been saved had 
a different man been there to handle Faubus— 
or McCarthy, for that matter. Still, the mind’s- 
eye picture of Eisenhower as a midweek politician 
interested only in getting away in time to have 
tighteen holes at Augusta, Ga, is not one I shall 
stick pins into again. 





Williamsburg 


Injected into the commercial radio programmes 
at intervals are news flashes. On the way in from. 
the airport 'I heard an announcer say that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had not attended church that 
morning: ‘But it is stated that he is not ill; nor 
is there any national emergency.’ 


* 7 * 


The people of Washington are perturbed about 
violence in the city: the day we left, the publisher 
of the Louisville Courier was clubbed while on 
a stroll with his wife, close to his hotel; and 




















when the eminent economist Louise Sommer 
was knocked out and robbed while waiting for 
a streetcar in front of the Supreme Court Build- 
ing a few days earlier, her comment was that 
she shouldn't have been so foolish as to be out 
alone in Washington after dark. The newspaper 
report mentioned in passing that she is engaged 
on research work into the theory of risk. 


* * * 


Everything I had heard about the Pentagon 
had led me to expect a reconstruction in con- 
crete of Dante’s circles of hell; but walking 
through its corridors we came across a cheerful 
shopping centre, with drug store, bank and dry- 
goods suppliers—the Greek in our party came 
away from one of them with an expensive um- 
brella. There is also the sight—common enough, 
I was told, in American towns, but new to us 
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- from Europe—of men and women sitting, 
casually or selfconsciously according to their 
nature, in little boxes, like miniature church pews, 
waiting for their shoes to be repaired, their 
stockinged feet decorously hid. 

Our party was, in theory at least, largely con- 
cerned with defence problems, and we were 
briefed on them by Pentagon officials, high and 
low. I could not resist asking an air force officer, 
when questions were called for, whether he had 
seen the latest issue of the magazine Look; it 
contained a feature article ‘The Coming Death 
of the flying Air Force.’ He was unconcerned; 
but the feeling here seems to be that the air 
force as an institution has at most ten years to 
live. It is still formally in charge of all guided 
missiles of more than 200 miles range, but this 
arbitrary division from the army (which handles 
those of less than 200 miles range) is mildly 
ridiculous and unlikely to last. The Americans, 
incidentally, were highly critical of the way the 
Navy and the RAF bumble along in their NATO 
roles. ‘The British dual air-sea command further 
complicates an already over-complicated struc- 
ture, Hanson Baldwin commented in the New 
York Times after this autumn’s exercises; ‘too 
many command too few.’ 


+ 
* * * 


When, in 1920, Woodrow Wilson was musing 
about retirement, he drew up a list of possible 
places to go and awarded them marks on a per- 

- centage basis for Climate, Friends, Opportunities, 
Freedom and Amusement. With the help of one 
hundred for Amusement, New York ran out the 
winner, Washington's chances being ruined by a_ 
decisive nought for Freedom. Succeeding Presi- 
dents, notably the current one, must have often 
felt the same. For all its attractiveness, it is con- 
demned to be a city of arrivals and departures; 
a long-term transit camp into and out of which 
flow the acquaintances and friends of acquaint- 
ances of a lifetime; people one really ought to 
have round to dinner some time; or would drinks 
be enough? 


For this reason, and in spite of protocol; many 
Americans are sorry, embarrassed even, that the 
Queen should be going to Williamsburg and 
Washington on her visit, both being unrepre- 
sentative. We did the Washington-Williamsburg 
run on a Greyhound bus; not the happiest route 
for an introduction to this way of travel, as it 
consists largely of motels and filling stations, pro- 
viding the landscape which Sir Hugh Casson re- 
cently excoriated in the Observer. But the effect 
was to make the sight of Williamsburg all the 
more welcome. It is an attempt, and basically a 
successful one, to reconstruct a colonial pre- 
Revolution settlement; some $60 million has been 
put into it by the Rockefeller family, and the work 
of reconstruction and restoration has been care- 
fully and attractively done. 

Where controversy begins is on whether it was 
wise to dress up the locals in eighteenth-century 
costume—which, it is argued, lends a ludicrous 
fancy-dress air to the place. This is arguable; but 
what is beyond doubt is that the plan, if it 1s 
to succeed in recapturing atmosphere as well as 
providing an eighteenth-century museum, de- 
pends on the banishment of all intrusive elements 
of modern times. And one intruder has not been 
banished: the automobile. 








Jews in Russia 


By J. E. M. ARDEN 


ACIAL prejudice has appeared elsewhere than 
ax. Arkansas in recent weeks. For the kid- 
napping and third-degreeing of the Israeli 
Attaché Mr. Chazan is only an incident in a 
new wave of Soviet anti-Semitism—government- 
S; snsored, unlike the events in Little Rock. The 
enthusiasm of Russian Jews for the Israeli dele- 
gation at the recent Youth Congress is known 
to have greatly peeved the Soviet leaders. And 
they are toughening their attitude to all propo- 
sals to restore Yiddish and Hebrew cultural 
rights so as to hamper forced assimilation. 

They are not at present in a position to use 
the methods of extreme secrecy and extreme 
terror by which Jewish culture was originally 
suppressed in Stalin’s time. It is only just lately 
that the full story of how this was done emerged. 
I recently wrote in the Spectator about the arrests 
of Jewish writers and others in the late Forties. 
This frame-up was omitted from the list of 
Stalin’s malpractices in Khrushchev’s Secret 
Speech. And when an article by the American 
Communist leader Dennis appeared in Pravda a 
sentence querying the fate of these Jewish figures 
was deleted. The full story, finally extracted 
orally from the Soviet leaders by American and 
Canadian Jewish Communists, is revealing. 

Khrushchev himself told the Canadian Com- 
munist Solzberg that various Jews, including the 
old Bolshevik Lozovsky, had ‘perished guilt- 
lessly involved in the Crimean Affair.’ He added, 
significantly, that he had agreed with Stalin that 
the Crimea, which ‘at the end of the anti- 
Hitlerite war had become depopulated, should 
not become a centre of Jewish colonisation, as 
in case of war it would have been transformed 
into a place d’armes against the Soviet Union.’ 
‘The Crimean Affair,’ of which nothing had pre- 
viously been heard, turned out to refer to a trial 
which resulted in the execution (after torture— 
Lozovsky was seen in a horrible condition in 
the Lefortovsky Prison), on August 12, 1952, 
of Lozovsky and all the leading Jewish 
writers of the USSR. Their alleged crime was a 
plot to set up a Jewish State in the Crimea and 
secede from the Soviet Union. Many of these 
writers, like Bergelson, Kvitko and Der Nister, 
had been members of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee which Stalin had dissolved in 1949. 
The writers had been arrested then and sent to 
* labour camps. At about the same time another 
member of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, 
the actor. Mikhoels, had died in a mysterious 
‘accident.’ Mikhoels was later named post- 
humously as an imperialist agent, in the public 
announcement of the Doctors’ Plot in which 
his brother, Dr. Vovsi, was one of those who were 
accused. 

The course of the great purge planned by 
Stalin, and supported by Khrushchev and the 
novi homines he has just restored to the 
Presidium, thus becomes clearer. It had started 
in 1951 with a purge of Beria’s supporters in 
Georgia. But in mid-1952 the Crimean Affair 
brought in the anti-Semitic tone which was to 
dominate it. The Doctors’ Plot was a further link 
in the never-to-be-completed chain. It made the 





issues public and it started to involve a further 
section of Soviet society—the new administrative 
and technological élite, headed by alumni of the 
exclusive Baumann Institute like Malenkov and 
Saburov. When the Soviet economy became 
modernised and it was found that dogma-happy 
party hacks could no more fix a price than re- 
wire a commutator, these men had naturally risen 
to positions of power. But they were always sus- 
pected of inadequate fanaticism and general 
discipline. Khrushchev has just now,.four years 
later, struck a heavy blow at this managerial class 
by dissolving the Ministries and centralised Direc- 
torates which were their strongholds for a 
generation, and transferring their economic 
power to local Party Secretaries under his own 
control. Thus his social enemies remain those 
whom he and Stalin were attacking five years 
ago: his methods, simply, have changed. The 
same may be said about his attitude to the Jews. 
A culture can after all be suppressed without 
physical extermination of the writers. 

Before Khrushchev's recent seizure of power 
most of the condemned writers had been re- 
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habilitated. Not that any reference has even now 
been made in Russia to the Crimean Affair, but 
the works of the condemned men were begin- 
ning to be printed—in Russian translations, Pro. 
fessor Hyman Levy has written that he had been 
informed in Moscow of measures taken to allow 
the families of condemned writers to return to 
their homes: an interesting example of what is 
still allowed to happen to the innocent families 
of condemned men in the USSR. 

It is worth reflecting that it was only under 
Communism that Jews could, in the postwar 
world, be shot simply, in effect, for being Jews, 
and writers massacred for writing in the lan. 
guage they prefer. The belated realisation, many 
years after the event, that there was something 
to be said against these practices is the best we 
can give Khrushchev. He can scarcely be said 
to have shown a change of heart. If he no longer 
feels he can get away with thuggery pure and 
simple it is because the Russian population, and 
even some of the Communists in the West, have 
shown that they are unwilling to take Ivan the 
Terrible methods from a False Demetrius. But 
the outrage on Mr. Chazan shows that Serov and 
he have nothing in principle against going back 
to the old strong-arm techniques, especially when 
faced with that intolerable, unassimilable provo- 
cation, a Jew. 


Beauty Contest 


By CYRIL RAY 


0 tears, no tantrums: I 
IN cansiot think what has 
come over the losers’ in 
beauty contests. I can fecall 
the Miss World contest of 
1955, when the buxom repre- 
sentative of a Great Power, 
beaten into the ranks of the 
also-rans, exclaimed of the 





winner, Miss Venezuela, 
‘What! Carmen Susana 
Duijm Zubillaga, Miss 


World! Why, she didn’t even 
make Miss Universe!’ But 
what she called her was not 
Carmen Susana Duijm 
Zubillaga. 

This time, Miss Marita 
Lindahl, who must be 
Helsinki’s prettiest pedicurist, was elected Miss 
World 1957, at the Lyceum Ballroom, to the ac- 
companiment not only of fanfares by the trum- 
peters of the Royal Air Force Central Band, but 
of coos from the plump little pigeons ahead of 
whom she had breasted, so to speak, the tape. 


What did Miss South Africa, in third place, 
think of the judges’ decision? ‘Oh, quite right. 
Definitely. She’s the best of the lot. Definitely. 
And Miss Denmark, runner-up, said firmly, ‘Iss 
nice. Iss my friend.’ And everybody went on 
kissing everybody for the cameramen—stopping 
short, only, of kissingthe cameramen. , 

Sweetness and light, indeed, abounded. Not 
only must the winner be fair of face and full 
of figure, but she must be one, according to the 
souvenir programme, ‘who has grace, charm and 
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deportment, who is intelligent and has fair 
manner of speech.’ And international beauty con- 
tests, according to the organising director, ‘must 
be a helpful factor towards better international 
understanding.’ How difficult, then, for the judges 
—Lady Jane Vane-Tempest-Stewart, Mrs. Gerald 
Legge, Mr. Norman Hartnell and other deep 
thinkers—to decide between, say, Miss Canada, 
whose ambition, according to the programme, is 
‘to further my career and the goodwill of my 
country,’ and Miss United States of America, a 
graduate of the University of Utah, who inter- 
rupted the Master of Ceremonies at the micro- 
phone and stood, in her bathing dress, earnestly 
assuring the judges that what she had learned 
from her fellow-competitors was that ‘it’s very 
nice to be important but it’s also important to 
be nice.” 

Personally, with so much niceness sticking like 
flypaper to one’s fingers, I found myself taking 
to Miss Runa Brynjolfsdottir of Reykjavik, who, 
in answer to the questionnaire in the programme, 
said that her favourite food was steak and her 
favourite colour whisky. What the girls wrote 
for the programme, by the way, did not always 
coincide with what they told the Master of 
Ceremonies. Miss Israel, for instance, whose am- 
bition on the printed page was ‘to be a good 
wife,’ confided to Mr. Paul Carpenter, backstage, 
that what she really wanted to do was to join 
the army—and this even before she found her- 
self in seventh place. 

To those who expect a reporter to bring back 
from witnessing world events hard news and 
future trends, let me confide that bosoms are still 
with us; that although blondes make the head- 
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May we 
send you 
this 
booklet? 


The Pensions 
Problem 


A STATEMENT OF 
PRINCIPLE 
AND 
A REVIEW OF 


THE LABOUR PARTY'S 
PROPOSALS 























The need for improved 











pension provision for old age is generally accepted today. 


How it should be achieved is now being widely discussed—by the political 


parties, by economists, by the trade unions and by employers. The outcome of 


these deliberations will affect everyone in the country—through benefits, 


through contributions, 


through taxation, through the effect of any new scheme 


on the national economy. But there is no escaping one fact: 


every pension has to be paid for by somebody. 


Here is a booklet yo 


u should have if you would be well informed on the 


vital issues raised by current discussions. May we send you a copy? 
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lines, brunettes get the handclaps—Miss Greece, 
Miss Israel and Miss Japan were the most loudly 
applauded competitors—and that every nice girl 
loves the English. For at the series of bathing- 
dressed interviews before the judges, the glib 
said, ‘I love so much England,’ or ‘Although I 
go home I have left a little part of me behind’ 
(this from a particularly plump and exiguously 
clad morsel, over whom the Master of Cere- 
monies cast a sardonic eye before saying, ‘I can’t 
imagine what’), and even Miss Muneko Yorifuji, 
of Nishinomomiya, who speaks only Japanese, 
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said forthrightly into the microphone, ‘I am so 
glad to be .. . lam so glad to be... Iamso 
glad to be . . . Just a moment,’ produced from 
I cannot think where a scrap of paper, consulted 
it, and said triumphantly, ‘I am so glad to be 
here\’ 

Far be it from me to suggest that any of these 
sentiments came from anywhere but the heart, 
but there was a refreshing quality about the con- 
fession of Miss Nana Gasparatou, of Athens, 
that, ‘I go from my high school to the polytech- 
nic, but there I fail, and that is why I am here.’ 


Does Prince Philip Cheat at Tiddlywinks? 


By STRIX 


T is almost a tradition in England that very 

plain women discover, early in life, an affinity 
with horses; and it is thus natural that her sub- 
jects should view with an indulgent if not perhaps 
a truly sympathetic eye Queen Elizabeth II’s ob- 
session with the Turf. What few of them suspect 
(save only for the fact that the Duke of Edin- 
burgh cannot read, no Palace secret is more 
closely guarded) is her morbid passion for 
publicity. A well-loved Cabinet Minister was 
telling me only the other day that the destinies 
of the Commonwealth and Empire are con- 
stantly being jeopardised by the Queen's inability 
to tear herself away from her press-cutting 
albums for long enough to affix her signature to 
some State paper. Even the janissaries of the 
Court, in their tweed frock-coats, are disturbed 
by this. It is not enough, as the Duke of Bedford 
reminded the College of Heralds at their recent 
Speech-day, to get your name into the papers, 
however regularly and with whatever promin- 
ence; and the Queen’s growing unpopularity with 
Mr. Kingsley Martin and other important sec- 
tions of the community—— 

But flippancy is creeping in, and it is one of 
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the rules of this boring game that, when denigrat- 
ing the Royal Family, one must preserve an owl- 
like solemnity. One is writing with deep convic- 
tion, and if one is middle-aged this conviction 
is the deeper for having had so long to mature. 
The Queen, like her forebears, has been ‘in the 
news’ ever since she came to the throne; and 
when a journalist in regular employment launches 
an attack on the Monarchy, it is most desirable 
that his diatribe should bear the hall mark of 
spontaneity and should appear to be the expres- 
sion of stalagmitic sentiments which, strive as 
he will, he can no longer repress. 

Otherwise people will say: ‘If you feel so 
strongly on this important matter, why did you 
not say so before?’ In this context the memoirs 
of the better class of defecting Communist can 
be recommended as offering useful guidance. 

* * * 

But there are pitfalls on all the paths to fame, 
and on this particular short cut they are few, 
shallow and innocuous. If you write a criticism 
of a book or a play you are supposed to have 
some sort of vague qualifications for doing so. 
The only qualification you need for criticising 
the Queen is to be one of her subjects; criticisms 
by foreigners are rank bad form, cut no ice and 
don’t count. 

The Sovereign’s subjects are, by convention, 
loyal, and a certain breach of protocol, if of 
nothing more fundamental, might seem to be 
involved if I, as one of them, wrote for gain an 
offensive article about the Queen, especially if 
I did it at the behest of a foreigner. But there is 
of course nothing incompatible between loyalty 
—the truest kind of loyalty at that—and the 
frank expression of personal opinions about the 
Sovereign to whom I owe it. 

I would make this quite clear to the numerous 
people (professional sycophants to a man) who 
would accuse me of a gross and unpardonable 
breach of taste. I would explain that it was 
because of my loyalty that I felt impelled to bring 
certain facts and opinions to the attention of the 
world. Were it not that I revered the Monarchy 
as an institution and admired the Queen enor- 
mously as a person, I should not have found it 
necessary to point out that she was an inept ruler, 
a misguided mother and a very moderate linguist. 
As for my suggestion that Prince Philip was in- 
different to grand opera and had a bad seat on 
a horse—well, surely free speech is the very 
essence of democracy. And so on. 
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I said earlier that attacking the Queen was g 
boring game, and I think it is. One reason—the 
most obvious—is that it is one-sided. If Mr. 
Priestley writes an unkind article about a book 
by Mr. Evelyn Waugh, or Mr. Kenneth Tynan 
dismisses as beneath contempt a play by Mr, 
William Douglas Home, we await with interest 
the riposte. But criticism of the Royal Family 
is a strictly unilateral affair, like heckling a tele. 
vision programme, and this lends it an air of 
unfairness and unreality. 

The unreality is enhanced by our knowledge 
that, although to be rude about the Queen is on 
paper a bold, quasi-rebellious undertaking and 
gives the critic in headlines all over the world the 
status of a sort of Robin Hood, it is in fact as 
safe as houses. Although Regina is a party to 
cases in the criminal courts, she could hardly 
bring a civil action for libel before one of her 
own judges. The Queen cannot even raise an eye- 
brow in retaliation; and the critic can pretty well 
rely on the more extreme of her supporters mak- 
ing asses of themselves while publicly foaming 
at the mouth. 

But what, more than anything else, makes the 
new vogue for cashing in on iconoclasm tedious 
as well as distasteful is the frivolity of the 
criticisms and their lack of substance. It is a well- 
established convention that 95 per cent. of the 
generally glutinous but occasionally rancid 
twaddle about the Royal Family which in the 
normal course of business is printed every week 
in this country has no serious pretensions to 
accuracy. But not even this convention can be 
stretched to obscure the central fact about the 
Royal Family, which is that the Queen and 
Prince Philip discharge their public duties with 
diligence and imagination and conduct their 
private lives with gaiety, decorum and good taste. 

Lacking serious charges to bring against them, 
the critic is thus obliged to fall back on what 
amount to personal remarks. He finds fault with 
the Queen’s diction or her taste in clothes; he 
deplores, in a general and anonymous way, her 
choice of a personal staff or implies that she is 
bringing up her children foolishly. It is really a 
sort of confidence trick. He takes the small 
change of universal gossip—the sort of unkind, 
unsubstantiated nit-picking to which almost every 
household subjects its neighbours—and inflates it 
into what simple foreigners are encouraged 10 
recognise as the makings of a constitutional crisis. 

The critic does this by a use of hearsay which 
is perhaps the least attractive aspect of his tech- 
nique. He does not say: ‘I cannot stand the 
Queen’s hats’ or ‘Prince Philip’s speeches bore me 
stiff.’ He attributes these reactions to unspecified 
but by implication enlightened sections of the 
community, and he relies extensively on innuendo 
(‘Even her warmest admirers would probably 
admit—though not of course in public—that 


- ...’). I cannot help feeling that, if you want 


to make personal remarks, you ought to make 
them in person. 
* * * 


But it is an easy game to play. The rewards, 
in terms of réclame if of nothing more material, 
are generous; and as far as I can see you cannot 
lose. At least, you cannot lose anything that you 
have not lost already if you decide to play the 
game at all. 
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Pil tell you 
something else 
about Shell... 


Forget petrol for a moment and think of plastics . . . 
there’s an industry that’s really gone places in the 
past few years. Many plastics products start life as 

something-from-petroleum in one of Shell’s chemical plants 

— Shell Chemicals supply base ingredients in bulk. 

They’re already making plastic materials in useful quantities. 

Now they are starting production of this new 
high-density polyethylene we’ve been hearing about — 

and that’ll stir up some new ideas in domestic 


and industrial equipment! The plastics industry 





is forging ahead and it’s people like Shell, with their 
vast knowledge of organic chemistry, who will be 


. producing the “‘Goods to make the goods”. 





Shell Chemicals 
are important in plastics 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, . 
15-17 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1. Tel: GERrard 0666. 
= In association with Petrochemicals Ltd: Oxirane Ltd: Styrene Products Lid. 
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The manufacture of business ledgers and nightwear 


are two of the many hundreds of jobs that over 80 
industries are doing more efficiently with the help 
of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 
CAN STARCH HELP YOU? That’s a question 
and Brown & Polson are the people to ask. 





worth asking 
We can give you an exceptionally well informed 


opinion—and shall be pleased to do so. ad 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES, ARE USED IN? 
ADHESIVES + BEER +, CORSETS + DAYBOOKS + EXPLOSIVES 
FACE & TALCUM POWDERS * GRINDING WHEELS + HOUSEHOLD STARCH 
INSECTICIDES * JUTE TEXTILES + KRAFT PAPER + LEATHER PROCESSING 
MATCH BOXES + NIGHTDRESSES + OIL WELL DRILLING + PLASTERBOARD 
QUICK-SETTING GLUES » RUBBER DUSTING + SAND CORES 
AND MOULDS + TABLETS + UPHOLSTERY + VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 


WALLPAPER *« XMAS DECORATIONS + YARN + ZIP FASTENER TAPES 4 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Unchallenged Leaders of Britain’s Starch Industry 










WELLINGTON HOUSE. 1825/1380 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.8 











By JOHN 





HEAR a nasty rumour that some merciless ad- 

ministrators are trying to unite the Soke of 
Peterborough and the Isle of Ely into one new 
county. It is a most inhuman idea, for the two 
places have disliked one another since the days 
of Hereward the Wake. The Isle was separate 
from Cambridgeshire until 1836 and still has its 
Own courts and local government officers. The 
Soke, though it is much smaller, and for some 
curious reason coloured the same as Northamp- 
tonshire on the maps, is even more proudly in- 
dependent. The late Lord Exeter was Lord 
Paramount or Custos Rotulorum of the Soke 
acting under a commission of oyer and terminer. 
He appointed the magistrates who, I believe, still 
retain the power of hanging a criminal for 
murder and exercised it as late as 1812. I was in 
the Soke in the golden sunlight of last Saturday 
on behalf of the Friends of Peterborough 
Cathedral, that grand building whose west front 
is surely one of the most beautiful medieval 
compositions in Europe. I came by train from 
Bridge Street, Northampton, through the gentle 
Nene Valley. The bigger stations such as Bridge 
Street, Irthlingborough, Wellingborough and 
Oundle are like 1840 Tudor parsonage houses. 
The yellowing willows, the oaks and elms still 
green, the towers and spires of churches on hill 
slopes, old limestone cottages and farms 
variegated with bands of ironstone, all confirmed 
my impression that Northamptonshire is one of 
the most beautiful as it is one of the least regarded 
counties in England. But once we were through 
the tunnel at Wansford and into the Soke, we 
were in another country which partook of East 
Anglia and not of the Midlands. Some remarks 
that the Soke ought to be an independent coun- 
try like San Marino drew forth applause and 
cries of ‘We are proud of it!’ And this is no joke. 
Local pride, separate regiments, separate local 
government, separate courts and old customs are 
essential to English life. We are driven into big 
groups, but we are happier in small ones. Local 
rivalry built the towers and spires of England 
when village vied with village. Who in Ely wants 
to pay his electricity bill in Peterborough and 
who in the Soke wants to pay for Chatteris, 
Wisbech and March? And why should one 
county have two of the best English cathedrals? 


NewS FROM BOND STREET 

A good piece of news comes from Bond Street 
where I have for some time looked with appre- 
hension at Number 143 where there is a notice 
of demolition. This building contains the charm- 
ing chemist’s shop of Savory and Moore with its 
square panes and iron railings. and late Georgian 
interior complete with jars and mahogany shelves 
and paintings of herbs. The shop has been 
ascribed by Sir Albert Richardson to George 
Maddox (1760-1843), who also designed the 
chemist’s shop which stood until lately in 
Tavistock Place with the name Maitland above 
it. The Savory family lived above the shop in 
Bond Street in the eighteenth century and their 
descendant Mr. D. A. Savory tells me that his 
firm is going to some trouble and no little ex- 
pense in retaining the old shop front and its in- 


City and Suburban 








BETJEMAN 


terior in the new building that is to go up on 
the site. 


DESTROYING THE PAST 

One of the chief beauties of the Berkshire 
Downs is the presence on them of barrows rising 
like huge mosquito bites, round or long, on their 
broad flanks of grass. An eminent Oxford 


Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


N these democratic days one of the few things 

left which distinguishes the way of life for the 
rich from that of the rest of us has been the 
facility to acquire a permanent sun-tan. 

But the Welfare State thinks of everything. 
There is a boom just now in ultra-violet sun 
lamps, supplied on prescription by National 
Health doctors and therefore exempt from sub- 
stantial purchase tax. This is usually 60 per cent. 
of the manufacturer’s price. 

Doctors, I am told, are usually quite happy 
to oblige with prescriptions, which have been 
known to come casually scribbled on the backs 
of envelopes or cigarette packets. The medical 
reasons given are- usually that the patient is 
suffering from acne or semi-anemia, and appar- 
ently the Board of Trade are satisfied provided 
the word ‘cosmetic’ is never mentioned. ‘Of 
course, we know that 99 per cent. of our lamps 
are bought for cosmetic reasons,’ a representa- 
tive of one firm told me. 

You can preserve your summer tan with 
mercury-vapour ultra-violet ray lamps costing 
from £22 to £5 17s. 6d., according to its power. 
The Hanovia, ‘the Rolls-Royce of the trade,’ costs 
£22. At a distance of one yard it will give one 
yard of body coverage. The smaller Phillips and 
German Neron lamps, costing £5 17s. 6d. and 
£5 18s. 6d. respectively, must be used closer to 
the body and at twenty inches give about eighteen 
inches of ultra-violet coverage. Both types last 
roughly for 1,000 hours before the tube must 
be replaced. They run for three hours on one 
unit of electricity. 

In London, John Bell and Croydon in Wigmore 
Street have a hire service for lamps, patronised 
largely by visiting male film stars and globe- 
trotting VIPs who do not want to appear too 
conspicuous in their English summer pallor. The 
rate is 25s. a day or £4 a week and a prescrip- 
tion is necessary. If you have a conscience about 
bothering your doctor you can, of course, buy 
a second-hand lamp, for which no prescription 
is necessary. 

* * *” 


It has been my misfortune to spend several long 
hours recently in consultants’ waiting-rooms. Al- 
though I had a definite appointment in each of 
the four I visited, I waited for periods varying 
from twenty-five to forty-five minutes and had 
plenty of time to observe these grim, shabby and 
even dirty apartments, set out like Victorian 
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archeologist has sent me a list of eight of these 
barrows which have been either obliterated or 
badly damaged by ploughing since the war in the 
neighbourhood of Lambourn alone. Three of 
these are scheduled monuments. The loss to agri 
culture if they had been left alone would have 
been so negligible as to be non-existent. They 
could have been saved by careful Steering of the 
tractor. What makes this destruction of prehistory 
doubly scandalous is that the Minister of Agri- 
culture gives a grant towards the ploughing out 
of existence of these irreplaceable monuments, 





dining-rooms in which no one ever eats a meal, 
except perhaps of old magazines. Are the eminent 
medical men who decorate Harley Street's front 
doors so lavishly with their nameplates so hard 
up that they cannot afford to redecorate their 
rooms? 

I am glad to see from the current issue of the 
British Medical Journal that at least some general 
practitioners are more concerned about the com- 
fort of their patients. A new surgery conversion 
is described which suggests the design our doc- 
tors’ consulting-rooms will take in the future. 

The old-fashioned family dining-room-cum- 
waiting-room has gone in this practice, shared 
by four Dorset doctors. Instead, patients see their 
doctor in the atmosphere of a hospital clinic, A 
central waiting-room with foam-rubber benches 
is supervised by a receptionist. Each doctor has 
his own suite of rooms, consisting of a consulting- 
room and communicating examination-room. 
The four doctors share a treatment-room for 
minor surgical work and a central dispensary. 
A separate entrance to the dispensary allows 
patients to collect medicines at times when the 
surgery is closed. Waiting time is cut down by 
an appointments system. 

The doctors were greatly assisted, they write, 
by an interest-free loan from the Ministry of 
Health; and many a doctor could obtain similar 
assistance if he tried. But to give greater comfort 
for their patients, many doctors do not need 
money: they simply need a little more considera- 
tion and greater appreciation of the fact that they 
are not the only class to whom time means much. 


* * * 


I left a bag in the cloakroom at Victoria 
Station and discovered the left-luggage rate has 
gone up from sixpence to ninepence. Fuming at 
what appears to be an exorbitant increase, | then 
discovered that if I had left my case in one of 
the slot-machine lockers it would still have cost 
me only sixpence. There was a snag here, how- 
ever. At least a third of the lockers at Victoria 
were out of commission. 

If cloakroom charges have been increased, I 
suppose we must also now put up the tipping 
rate for porters. I wonder how other travellers 
estimate this. I usually give 1s. 6d. for a short 
hop from cab to train, 2s. for awkward luggage 
and half-a-crown for skilful manceuvring and 
enterprising seat-searching. 
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searched 


his pockets, then accepted my 


cigarette. “Expensive?” he asked. 





**More than worth a little extra” 


I told him, You will agree. 


Grate GxPRESS 555 


She Best Cigarelles ir the Wold 





44720 


Also in 10 - 25 - 50 - 100 
{including round air-tight tins of 50) 
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NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


The National Bank of India Limited and Grindlays Bank Limited announce that on the 
amalgamation of the two companies from 1st January, 1958 it is the intention, subject to the passing 
of the necessary resolution by the shareholders in general meeting, for the business of the combined 
banks to be carried on in the new name of National Overseas and Grindlays Bank Limited with 
its Head Office at 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The present London business of Grindlays Bank Limited will continue to be carried on at 
54, Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 and 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1 under the new name in the same 

manner as at present. 


‘ 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED WEST END (LONDON) BRANCH GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED SHIPPING, PASSAGE AND INSURANCE 


Head Office : 13, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Head Office : DEPARTMENTS 
26, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Telephone : Whitehall 9691 54, Parliament Street, S.W.1. 9, Tufton Street, S.W.|I. 
Telephone: London Wall 4040 Telephone: Whitehall 1462 Telephone: Abbey 1771 


Branches in: INDIA * PAKISTAN . CEYLON - BURMA . KENYA . TANGANYIKA - ZANZIBAR . UGANDA - ADEN - SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE . NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 





Bankers to the Government in: ADEN . KENYA COLONY . UGANDA . ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


Derek Chudleigh 


Cyprus 
Progressive Reactionaries 
Dr. Donald Mcl. Johnson, MP 
Dr. E. Benson Perkins 
Alan Hodge 
Rev. Victor H, Beaton 
L. J. Blom-Cooper 
R.A, L. Hartman 


Premium Bonds 


Inigo Jones 
Divorce and After 


Who Wrote Shakespeare? 
Passchendaele General Sir Douglas Baird 
Nationalism in Russia J.E.M. Arden 
Mansfield Park Mary Moorman, Margaret W. Oram 
Rome and the Saracens 
A Penny for the Guy 

Standards for Consumers 


Michael Swan 
Gerald Hamilton 
M.Carey 





CYPRUS 


Sir,—Comment on the Cyprus question published in 
recent editions of your journal will no doubt have 
been of some interest to your readers, but I would 
like to have the opportunity of correcting some mis- 
representations contained in these comments. 

Your correspondent states that the Greek Cypriots 
have maintained their boycott of official contact with 
the’ Administration and he adds that no Greek is 
allowed in the highest reaches of the Administration. 
It seems that he has overlooked the fact that in the 
Cyprus Government there are three Greek Cypriot 
Heads of Departments, twelve Deputy or Assistant 
Directors of Departments and that in the cadre of 
Administrative Officers Class 1 and 2 of an estab- 
lishment of twenty-eight. fourteen are Greek 
Cypriots. I feel I need hardly remind you that one 
of the highest of Government posts, that of 
Commissioner in London, is held by a Greek 
Cypriot. The Commissioner of the town of Larnaca 
in Cyprus is also a Greek Cypriot. I do not think 
that it is generally realised in this country that the 
great majority of the civil servants in Cyprus are 
Greek Cypriots and that they also occupy a large 
number of the senior positions in the Police Force. 

Your correspondent also states that the British tax- 
payer is faced with paying the bill for 25,000 British 
troops in Cyprus and infers that these troops are 
there solely in the interests of internal security. In 
fact, by far the greater number of the British forces 
in Cyprus are stationed there for the needs of Middle 
East security as a whole and are manning the bases 
which have been constructed for that purpose. 

I would also like to point out that, while your 
correspondent complains of the annoyance of the 
routine checks and searches conducted by that portion 


of the security forces concerned with internal 
security, he also admits the fact that the EOKA leader 
is still at large and that inflammatory leaflets 


threatening a resumption of hostilities are being 
‘churned out.’ Under such circumstances, it is surely 
the duty of the security forces to take all necessary 
precautions to maintain law and order.—Y ours 
faithfully, DEREK CHUDLEIGH 

Public Relations Officer 


Government of Cyprus, London Office, 
15 Victoria Street, SW1 


{It is a pity that Mr. Chudleigh does not go into 
more detail about the three Heads of Departments 
who are Greek Cypriots. The only senior Greek 
Cypriots in the present Administration are the Official 


Referee in Bankruptcy and the Government Printer; 
the third, the Attorney-General, has been kept in 
London for over a year while his place has been filled 
by an Englishman. It is not denied that many of the 
lower ranks of the civil service are Greek; the failure 
of the Administration to give them posts of respon- 
sibility was the whole point of the article. 

To suggest that the’ majority of the 25,000 troops 
stationed in Cyprus are ‘there for the needs of the 
Middle East’ runs counter to every qualified military 
opinion. The Cyprus correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, writing of the Oman operation, said that 
it was only with difficulty that one brigade was de- 
tached from security duties to serve as a mobile reserve 
for the Middle East. 

As for the checks imposed, it is not their existence 
which was criticised, but their inefficiency. It would be 
far better to employ a few officers who spoke Greek 
instead of dozens of jeeps manned by soldiers and air- 
men, who have not the least idea whether the answers 
to their questions are true or false.—Editor, Spectator.] 


PROGRESSIVE REACTIONARIES 

Sir,—My sympathy goes out to Mr. Angus Maude 
in his ‘confused state.’ Perhaps, I asked myself as I 
read his article, am I too a Progressive Reactionary? 
On second thoughts, however, I must correct any 
wrong impression. Mr. Maude has evidently always 
been a Tory. I, on the other hand, back.in the dim 
mists of past time, some twenty years before the days 
of the Great Lord Altrincham, used to campaign the 
country as a Radical Liberal, getting at least half a 
dozen people to my meetings on occasions. Indeed, 
at that distant date when Angry Young Men were just 
angry young men I formed a group that became 
known as Radical Action and even got a couple of 
press mentions. Like Mr. Maude, I had a future Chief 
Whip amongst my associates, and that he does not 
happen to be a Tory Chief Whip does not invalidate 
his claim at all to be a Chief Whip. At the 1945 
Election I styled myself an Independent Progressive, 
though, of course, everybody else said that I was 
just another Liberal. Yet here I am these many years 
later all amongst the Tories and supporting Sir 
Anthony Eden over Suez—when he went into Suez, 
I mean. So, though I am not perhaps a Progressive 
Reactionary, I must obviously be a Reactionary 
Progressive. 

A word, however, of warning to Mr. Maude. It is 
one of the most distressing symptoms of our state 
when we consider ourselves to be sane and everybody 
else to be mad. We merely lack insight into our own 
condition. Indeed, if we go on like this, it will not be 
long before we hear ‘rat, tat? on the door and stand- 
ing there will be the Duly Authorised Officer, of 
whose powers and duties I have written in your 
columns. And though we tell him that an English- 
man’s home is his castle and that not even the Queen 
of England dare cross our ta.eshold, he will just say 
‘Yes, yes, yes,’ and later w2 will find this written 
down as ‘An Additional Fact Indicating Insanity.’ 

Not to worry, however, for, provided that our 
wives do not interfere, we shall be able to pass a 
peaceful ‘disacculturated’ old age together, amongst 
the bright cretonne curtains and the gay artificial 
flowers that are the hallmark of our modern institu- 
tional subculture. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Christopher 
Mayhew may come to visit us. Then we too will be 
on TV and (with suitably faded-out faces) will be 
allowed to testify to the comforts with which the 
Welfare State has provided us in our declining years. 

Your faithfully, DONALD MCI, JOHNSON 
House of Commons, SW1 


PREMIUM BONDS 

Sir,—Why should the National Savings Committee 
think it necessary to commend Premium Bonds by a 
deliberate misstatement? The advertisement on page 
480 of your issue for October 11 states, “You can’t 
lose a penny.’ If not, then where does the prize 
money come from? The fact is, of course, that it is 
the interest accruing which forms the stake in this 
national lottery, and if you do not win a prize in the 
draw you lose your interest. 

Whatever view one may take of the desirability or 
otherwise of Premium Bonds there can be nothing 
but condemnation for this verbal deception on the 
part of a responsible Government Committee.— 

E. BENSON PERKINS 
Secretary, World Methodist Council 
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INIGO JONES 


Sir,—Your reviewer of the third volume of Sir Win- 
Ston’s History of the English-Speaking Peoples lists 
a number of names of persons whom he thinks the 
author should have mentioned in his narrative. 
Among them is Inigo Jones. Sir Winston’s book deals 
with the years between 1689 and 1815. Jones died 
in 1652.—Yours faithfully, 

ALAN 
History Today, 72 Coleman Street, EC2 — 


[Brian Inglis writes: ‘Mr. Hodge is of course guj 

4 . Re E b ull 

right and I regret my silly mistake. It is in’ Si 
Winston’s previous volume that Inigo Jones should 
be mentioned—and isn’t.’—Editor, Spectator] 


DIVORCE AND AFTER 


ede are to be congratulated on your fair and 
alanced comment. 

Apart from Church law, many of us feel that the 
promises given in the marriage service cannot be 
made again to another while husband and wife are 
still living—whatever the circumstances. Neverthe- 
less, we ought to be diligent and show Christian love 
in our aftercare of the remarried. 

It is not the fault of the Church that Church law 
and State law have now drifted apart on marriage, 
As faithful ministers of the Established Church we 
must not take advantage of the differences to make 
confusion worse confounded, but mitigate them ag 
much as possible in helping the remarried to recom 
Struct their lives on spiritual foundations.—Youn 
faithfully, 

VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


* 


Sir,—Your sane assessment of our divorce laws § 
‘Divorce and After’ is timely. The recent report 
the Royal Commission on Marriage and Diy 
fitted into the familiar governmental pattern’ for 
dealing with awkward social problems. The selection 
of a ‘balanced’ royal commission will result in an 
evenly divided commission. The Government is thu 
able to point to a marked division in the country and: 
conclude that legislation in the circumstances cannot 
reasonably be forthcoming. 

Your view that our divorce laws are ‘riddled with 
hypocrisy and dishonesty’ is unassailable, despite, the 
apparent contrary view of half of the country as é% 
pressed in the Royal Commission’s report. Your sug 
gestion that a new system based on the breakdown 
of the marriage should be introduced ought not to 
be allowed to pass into oblivion. But the hope of re 
viving now Mrs. Eirene White’s Bill is slender indeed, 
The great hope for any success is to harness public 
resentment at the anachronisms and hardships of the 
present divorce laws. 

It is ironical that the recent case tried by Mf 
Justice Collingwood (which in part prompted your 
article) should have taken place at Birmingham 
Assizes. Exactly twenty years ago at Birmingham, 
Mr. Justice Swift declared that the divorce laws of 
this country were ‘wicked and cruel.’ The learned 
judge went on to say: ‘These people ought not to be 
subjected to the dreadful indignities to which they 
are, and I wish some of those learned ecclesiastics 
who have so much concern for the well-being of 
society would come and sit there [pointing in front of 
him], where they would be mere spectators, or come 
and sit here [the judge indicated his own seat], where 
they would have to deal with matters. It would not 
be long before the divorce laws of this country were 
altered.’ 

If only the Church would lend its powerful voice 
to a rationalisation of secular divorce one could the 
more readily understand its inflexible attitude to 
divorced people for religious purposes. Indissolu- 
bility, so long as it is not just a marriage in name 
only, is defensible. But can the Church really be @ 
favour of maintaining the marriage union where all 
semblance of married life has disappeared? 

It does not appear, for instance, that the Church 
has opposed this new concept of divorce which was 
introduced in New Zealand in 1920 and extended 
1953. What is more important is the fact that this new 
basis for divorce does not necessarily mean casi 
divorce. The current rate in the United Kingdom # 
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0.55 per thousand population as compared with New 
Zealand, which is 0.73 per thousand. In South Africa, 
where the divorce laws correspond with our own, the 
rate amongst Europeans is 1.43. 

Those who support the movement for divorce law 
reform should contact The Marriage Law Reform 
Society, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W8. 
The society is actively engaged in promoting. reform 
and is at present preparing to introduce, a, Bill in- 
corporating the Royal Commission’s recommenda- 
tions that no decree of divorce shall be granted until 
satisfactory arrangements are made for the children 
vu. ibe marriage.—Yours faithfully, 

L. J, BLOM-COOPER 
2 Hare Court, Temple, EC4 


WHO WROTE SHAKESPEARE ? 


Sir,— Your reviewer, in his list of those who almost 
certainly wrote the works of Shakespeare, forgot to 
mention that distinguished Frenchman Monsieur 
Jacques Pierre.—Y ours faithfully, 
R. A. L, HARTMAN 
Publications Manager 
The British Travel and Holidays Association, 
Queen's House, 64-65 St. James's Street, SW1 


PASSCHENDAELE 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article in your 
paper of October 4, ‘The Campaign in the Mud,’ 
which states that the name of Passchendaele has 
‘evoked more loathing and horror than any other 
[battle] in our history.’ 

The article, to my mind, puts the onus of the 
battle and its resulting casualties on the shoulders 
of the Commander-in-Chief in the field. (Fiéld- 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig) and emphasises the point 
that the then Prime Minister (Lloyd George) doubted 
the desirability of the battle at that time. 

The Field- Marshal, Sir Douglas Haig, had no other 
alternative than to commit the British Army to battle 
at this critical stage. This is fully brought out in the 
late Major-General Sir John Davidson’s book Haig, 
Master of the Field, which was published a few years 
ago. Nivelle came to the Field-Marshal and told him, 
in strict confidence, about the French army, which 
was in a state of mutiny: also that the Crown Prince 
was massing all the German reserves in front of 
Verdun and was ready to strike at any moment: 
should this occur the French army would disintegrate 
and disappear, the Germans would be in Paris in a 
week or two and win the war. 

The Passchendaele Battle, the Third Battle of 
Ypres, drew all the German troops from Verdun into 
the Flanders mud and so saved the French army and 
staved off the danger of our defeat until the 
Americans could arrive and enable the tide of war 
to turn in our favour. 

Sir Douglas Haig did not dare tell the Prime 
Minister what Nivelle had reported to him as he 
knew leakage would occur (London was full of 
German spies!) and the Germans would launch their 
attack on Verdun—hence he had the responsibility 
on his own shoulders of deciding to fight the Third 
Battle of Ypres. 

No commander of a British Army has had to take 
such a huge responsibility without the backing and 
moral support of his own Prime Minister—nor has 
any general been so pilloried or maligned for his 
decision and action, which, like the gallant officer and 
gentleman that he was, he bore without a reply. 

It was the press that created Passchendaele into a 
‘name of loathing and horror’—the Australian 
Official History calls it “The Victory of Passchen- 
daele’, the Germans called it “The Bloodbath of 
Flanders’—our casualties were indeed large, but so 
were those of the Germans. 

During the battle the sore-needed reinforcements 
of men and material were being sent to that sideshow 
Palestine and not to France, and the British Army had 
to be reduced in effectives and yet forced to extend 
its front to bolster up the French. 

Hence the huge casualties and losses of the Sth 
Army in March, 1918, resulting in Lloyd George 
sending half-trained boys out to the battlefield to try 
and save the British Army depleted by him during 
the Third Battle of Ypres. 

Nivelle’s confidential report to Douglas Haig was 
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recorded pe.sonally by Major-General Davidson 
and only three copies were made. One was sent to 


the CIGS and the other two were retained by the, 


Field-Marshal and Davidson. These data were not 
allowed to be used by Davidson at the time the Field- 
Marshal was being so publicly criticised and maligned 
as the Government did not wish the French to feel 
affronted. It was only a few years ago that Sir John 
Davidson was permitted to use his vital memoranda 
and so publish his book Haig, Master of the Field, 
the title given him by our foes the Germans.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DOUGLAS BAIRD 
Palmer's Cross, Elgin, Morayshire 


NATIONALISM IN RUSSIA 


Sir,—I am afraid I missed Mr. Barraclough’s letter, 
as he missed mine. But may I, even this late, at least 
say that a rereading of Mr. Barraclough’s original 
review does not justify his claim that all he said or 
implied about Ukrainian nationalism was that it 
proved a deception to the Germans, any more than 
what he said about the German ambassador could 
possibly bear any other meaning from that attached 
to it by Mr. FitzGibbon. Nor, of course, is it at all 
‘self-evident’ that Ukrainian nationalism proved a 
deception to the Germans. Since they never made 
serious trial of it they were not deceived by it. It may 
be remembered that they ruled the Ukraine through 
the revolting Koch, who used personally to beat up 
villagers who had the impertinence to offer bread and 
salt to the Germans.—Yours faithfully, 

J. E. M. ARDEN 
London, SW3 


MANSFIELD PARK 
Sir,—Mr. Kingsley Amis is very unjust to Fanny 
Price in his review ‘What Became of Jane Austen?’ 
Whom does he include in the ‘numerous company’ to 
whom Fanny does not wish to be civil? Henry Craw- 
ford is the only person to whom she ever speaks 
harshly—and personally I rejoice in her rebuke to 
him at the Grants’ party. To everyone else—her tire- 
some aunts, her mother, her riotous and quarrelsome 
brothers and sisters, Mr. Rushworth (with his ‘two- 
and-forty speeches’) and of course her alarming 
uncle—she is unfailingly courteous, considerate and 
gentle. If she is self-pitying, that is surely a very 
natural and excusable fault in a child of a sensitive 
and timid temperament, brought up as she was as a 
‘poor relation’ in a household of utterly selfish people. 

It is not true to say that Edmund and Fanny 
conduct a ‘canting pietistic tirade’ against Mary’s 
brother-in-law in her presence. It is Mary who begins 
the ‘tirade’ and her strictures on Dr. Grant are far 
more severe—and rude—than Edmund’s or Fanny’s. 

Of course one could wish that Edmund had rather 
more of Henry Tilney’s sparkle and that he were not 
quite so obsessed with the importance of being a 
clergyman. But there are signs in Persuasion as well 
as in Mansfield Park that Jane Austen was to a certain 
extent influenced by the greater seriousness which 
the Evangelical Movement was spreading among the 
educated English. Among the grounds for Anne’s 
distrust of Mr. Elliot are the following: ‘She saw that 
there had been bad habits; that Sunday travelling 
had been a common thing.’ Jane Austen for all her 
genius was a woman of her time.—Yours faithfully, 

MARY MOORMAN 
Brookside, Longsleddale, Kendal 

* 

Sir.—I am surprised that Mr. Kingsley Amis, in his 
article on Jane Austen, should have made a notable 
misstatement. He claims that Edmund (in Mansfield 
Park) was shocked by Mary Crawford's reference, in 
company, to her uncle’s alteration to a cottage and 
consequent spoiling of a garden. Not even an Edmund 
would have been shocked by this. What did shock 
Edmund—and very rightly—was Mary’s comment on 
admirals: ‘Of Rears and Vices I saw enough. Now, 
do not be suspecting me of a pun, I entreat you.’ 

As Mary’s uncle, the admiral, was well known to 
prefer his mistress to his wife, the implication was un- 
mistakable, and certainly it was a remark in the very 
worst of taste, more especially as the admiral had 
given his niece a home. 

I hope few of us will blame Fanny excessively—as 
Mr. Amis seems to do—for being ashamed of her 








home. Any girl, brought up as Fanny had i 
Mansfield Park environment, sad onde “ead 
ferred at eighteen to her former home, a 
been a saint if she had not been ashamed 
home: a coarse, dirty, loud-mouthed father, a Weak- 
willed and incompetent mother, ill-mannered children 
and a slovenly household—truly the change from 
Mansfield Park must have been overwhelming. The 
fact that Fanny hid her feelings is very much to her 


credit.—Yours faithfully, 


MARGARET W. ORAM 
44 Montague Road, Richmond, Surrey ' Bd 


ROME AND THE SARACENS 


Sir,—'It is little use,’ writes Mr. Anthony y 
primly but properly, ‘coming to Rome unless ; 
have a sense of history.’ Alas, his own sense of 
history is as naive as his reactions to the City if 
he imagines the Saracens never went farther towards 
Rome than Ostia. Most fifth-formers should be able 
to tell him that the Saracen sack of Rome and 
St. Peter’s in the mid-ninth century was one of 
the most far-reaching events in Italian history, and 
would be surprised at anyone presuming to write 
about Rome who was unaware that it had ever 
happened.—Y ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL SWAN 
42 Lower Belgrave Street, SW1 


[Anthony Hartley writes: ‘My reference to 
Saracens at Ostia was expressed in the form of a con- 
jecture, since I had no reference book by me and 
obviously do not know as many fifth-formers ag 
Mr. Swan. I am not sure what a “naive sense of 
history” is, but a juvenile tone is always unmistak- 
able.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


A PENNY FOR THE GUY 


Sir,—During a brief visit to London, I was disturbed 
by grubby urchins soliciting ‘A penny for the guy’ 


J wonder why November 5 should always be preceded 


by organised cadging and celebrated with loud 
explosions. This custom should surely be allowed to 
die out since it dates from a time when attempts to 
blow up our legislators seem to have been considered 
as blameworthy. I do not think they would be con- 
sidered so today.—Yours faithfully, 

GERALD HAMILTON 


Diddington Hall, Huntingdonshire 


STANDARDS FOR CONSUMERS 


Sir,—I am one of the thousands of ordinary shoppers 
who have recently joined the Consumer Council, 
about which Leslie Adrian is apparently so il- 
informed. 

I joined it because its Shopper's Guide tells me 
(for instance) which electric blankets are safe and 
which unsafe, and compares different brands of 
wall tin-opener—showing that a 15s. one is better 
value than a £2 one—and so on. (These two examples 
are from the current issue.) In short, doing just what 
Leslie Adrian condemns it for failing to do! 

Obviously he did not read Shopper's Guide be 
fore writing about it and saying that the libel laws 
prevent anyone publishing objective comparisons of 
different products. Shopper's Guide consists almost 
wholly of articles that do just this. 

I hope you will not let this inaccuracy go um 
corrected, because the Consumer Council is doing 
such valuable pioneer work of benefit to all shoppers 
that it deserves every encouragement, and I was 
saddened to see such an ill-informed attack in a paper 
of the Spectator’s calibre.—Yours faithfully, 

M. CAREY 
6 Park Mansions, Knightsbridge, SW1 


{Leslie Adrian writes: ‘When 1 wrote about the 
Consumer Council Shopper's Guide I had seen 
only the disappointing first issue. I am happy to agree 
that the second number goes far towafds meeting my 
original criticisms. 

‘The libel laws in this country do hinder completely 
objective comparisons in the press. Shopper's Guide 
and the new guide Which?, produced by the Associa- 
tion of Consumer Research Ltd., are both subscription 
publications and are Supplying requested information 
for a fee. This helps them legally.’—Editor, Spectator] 
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ontemporary Arts 


French Leave 


THERE gathered this August in the 
charming medizval town of Sarlat 
in the Dordogne a curiously assor- 
ted but admirably organised 
assembly. Forty or fifty discreetly 
picked students from _ various 
European centres were treated (for 
a trifling sum) to a fortnight of 
slmost unabated lectures, readings and discussions 
on the French theatre. Added to these attrac- 
tions was the possibly overrated privilege of 
jstening to ten hours or so of high-flown -argu- 
mentation by a group of authors, critics and 
producers from various countries (of which your 
grvant was an insignificant member). 

Don’t run away with the idea that this gather- 
ing was merely an excuse for an extremely 
wmfortable holiday in France; it was conducted 
yith high intellectual seriousness, At the lectures, 








pesented by incontestable experts with the 
persuasiveness and painstaking scholarship of a 
Sorbonne course, everyone from Jodelle to 
(laudel was placed carefully in his historical 
tiche; there was a daily session of explication de 
texte which scrutinised with devastating rigour 
every millimetre of a couple of hundred lines of 
Molitre or Racine. In other words the French 
mind embarked with its accustomed efficiency 
on the task of categorising, ordering, instructing 
and sending away its pupils with a fair working 
knowledge of the history of the French drama. 
It was something of a relief to come down in the 
morning to play-readings, where a babel of 
conflicting producers and tongues made logical 
thought, or any thought at all, almost 
impossible. By way of inspiration there was also 
the Sarlat Festival to watch, at which Maurice 
Jacquemont put on in the golden-stoned market 
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place a very passable Hamlet, a brilliant Georges 
Dandin and a catastrophic Maria Pineda. Amid 
this flood of evidence only the most insular 
cretin could fail to get a reasonable idea of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Gallic approach 
to the theatre (though I must admit I came 
precious near it, thanks to the sickly inefficiency 
of my French). 

Its strong points can be gauged pretty accur- 
ately by comparison with the vivid mental picture 
one has of a probable English equivalent. Three 
or four bright young producers and designers 
would hold forth casually about their personal 
successes and difficulties, there might be a little 
genteel voice-production or make-up tuition 
from an old trouper and the students would give 
avery adequate performance of The Lady’s not 
for Burning on the last evening as a vindication 
of British empiricism. In France theory comes 
first and practice a long way second. 

The limitations of this approach are pretty 
obvious. | have no doubt in my own mind, for 
instance, who has a better idea of what the theatre 
is about—the man who takes a minor part in 
The Bathroom Door at the village hall or the 
man who ploughs through the works of Corneille 
ma heavily annotated edition or tracks down the 
ceulgeist through the thickets of a dozen existen- 
lialist plays. Theories, moreover, are the kind of 
pets which grow up and get out of hand. 

A good deal of the time allotted to the critics 
had to be given in this way to wringing the neck 


of the not-so-tame lion cub harboured by our 
very able host, M. Gilbert Gadoffre. He had 
mentioned in his invitation that we were in search 
of a ‘Theatre of Avant-Garde’; a passing men- 
tion of Beckett and Ionesco should have warned 
us where he expected it to be found. His notion 
was that the effects of the war had taken far 
longer to wear off in the theatre than in any 
other branch of the arts, but that with Beckett, 
Ionesco and Adamov (a French playwright of 
whom we ought to hear a good deal before long) 
something quite new had blown on to the French 
stage. When the same writers seemed to be 
making a stir in England the breeze naturally 
assumed gale force—a gale, moreover, carrying 
invigorating gusts of the zeitgeist. Could one not, 
he argued, find something in common between 
this trio, the new dramatists of other countries 
and the signs of the times? It was vain to assure 
him that the London success of Fin de Partie or 
The Chairs could hardly be called popular; that, 
say, Mr. Osborne would probably be extremely 
angry (bless his heart) at being associated with 
them; that if you asked a British playgoer if he 
was conscious of ‘Nausea’ he would tell you 
sharply not to be disgusting. The disappointment 
and disbelief with which the similar tales told by 
a German critic and a Spanish impresario were 
received was piteous to behold, and I suspect that 
M. Gadoffre is still harbouring thoughts which 
weave the whole of modern drama into a 
dazzling golden web, complex and perfect. 

I should hate it to be thought that the confer- 
ence was anything but extremely worth while 
and absorbingly interesting; but however much 
one tries to remember valuable views on trans- 
lation or the nature of tragedy, the mind 
cannot help sneaking back to this same over- 
whelming impression — the almost fanatical 
intensity with which the French con their plays 
for ‘significance’ and a key which shall betray 
their place in an occult pattern. Whether this 
kind of criticism is a cause or effect is anyone's 
guess, but since it exists one can’t be surprised 
that French plays do fall into cliques and schools, 
and that they are very often statements rather 
than inquiries or arguments. In Beckett and 
lonesco we can see the latest and most extreme 
products of this tradition. Both give pictures, 
static, not moving, pictures, of what it is like to be 
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A CONSERVATIVE gentleman of Bristol lately sent to 
a tradesman a message, stating that he was in want of 
certain articles of the other’s manufacture; but that, 
before giving the order, he wished to know for whom 
he intended to vote? The reply of the tradesman was, 
that he intended to vote for the honestest man, but 
that he had not yet made up his mind who he was. 
* 

Accounts from Sydney state the discovery of some 
valuable districts in the interior, by George Clark, a 
bushranger, who had been committed to the gaol of 
Sydney. He had succeeded in attaching himself to the 
aborigines, beyond Bathurst; and was adopted a 
member of the tribes with whom he travelled. He 
speaks confidently of the discovery of a great river 
far to the North, and of a rich tract of country on 
the northern side of the river, extending to the sea 
coast, 
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a human. Their characters do not develop; how 
could they? They are tiny flies caught and frozen 
in the amber of being alive; they are examined 
microscopically and photographed from a few 
striking angles. And this is a kind of drama which 
French intellectuals are likely to fall upon with 
whoops of joy since it is definite and uncompro- 
mising; more important, since several people 
are using this method now it constitutes a move- 
ment, and where there is a movement there must 
be ‘significance.’ 

These thoughts certainly do not put either 
Beckett or Ionesco out of court, for they have 
other virtues of a very real and durable sort, but 
it may perhaps explain why their intellectual 
success in France has been so prodigious and 
why at Sarlat a faint suspicion prevailed that the 
French were much more interested to hear 
approval of their latest enfants terribles than to 
hear about developments anywhere else. It was 
a pity, perhaps, that M. Ionesco himself, who was 
daily expected to arrive, should have been forced 
towards the very end of the conference to send 
a telegram peppered with ‘désolés,’ but one 
could not altogether blame him. A_ prophet 
honoured in his own country had better keep 
DAVID WATT 


mum. 


~ A Silent World 


THE art of silent mime has been 
in almost entire eclipse in the 
European theatre for at least half 
a century—save in France, where 
the peculiar mime conventions of 
Deburau have been maintained 
ever since his day. 

Directly in the line of descent is Marcel 
Marceau, whose original creations in this genre 
won him immediate acclaim when he first came 
to notice in postwar Paris: one of his first 
appearances anywhere else was in London in 
1952 and now he is back again, supported by a 
group of eight assistants and with an almost 
entirely fresh repertoire. The opening perfor- 
mance at the Cambridge Theatre made clear at 
once that a top-class mime of Marceau’s stamp 
is positively impeded by being supported and 
contrasted by performers of lesser talent; the 
others, particularly Gilles Segal and André 
Gaillard, make a brave enough show with their 
material, but in a dozen different ways reveal 
their lack of several of the qualifications held by 
their leader and master. Marceau has, of course, 
the advantage of his personal repertoire of 
individual creations in the personality of Bip, 
his special lyric-comical mime character—the 
butt of circumstance, the world’s innocent, the 
man out of gear with the harsh and businesslike 
society on which he comments. 

When Marceau alone is showing us the joys, 
annoyances and embarrassments of people 
coping with recalcitrant objects—suitcases, the 
shoes that don’t quite fit, the too-tight gloves— 
or when he becomes the sole occupant of a city 
park and in turn depicts senile dodderers, clack- 
ing gossips, gambolling urchins, balloon-men, 
ice-cream sellers, sundry children, then we are 
aware of watching (within this particular 
medium) one of the world’s top performers. 

And, as in any worth-while mime act, the 
entire expression is continually embodied in the 
outwardly visible technical means, yet we are 
simply never conscious of noticing how the 
technique operates. Marceau’s performances are 
collectors’ pieces which must not be missed by 
anyone who cares about mime—or anyone who 
thinks he isn’t interested enough to care. 


A. V. COTON 
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ace Horse-Power 


How well show-jumping goes on 
. television; and how well it was 
all handled last week from Harrin- 
gay. Even if, like me, you tend to 
be alarmed by any form of animal 
larger than a Red Setter and feel 
that you have the absolute minimum in*tommon 
with the hunting-horn-tooting audignce of 
enthusiasts, it’s impossible not to make friends 
with such obviously nice chaps as Messrs. Alan 
Oliver and Ted Williams and Wilf White, and 
Herr Winkler and Nizefela, and Pegasus and Red 
Admiral. Everything that happens in the arena 
can be encompassed by the little screen; and the 
dramas of the tipped pole, the wavering brick, 
the brushed gate are immediately obvious to the 
most ignorant hippophobe. 


The telly is bringing back the horse to millions 
of suburban homes. Pony Clubs have never had 
it so good. Because of Pat Smythe and her breed, 
out Hendon way, they tell me, girls of nine are 
liable to develop constitutional inferiority and a 
screaming attack of the glanders if they can’t 
take lessons with all the other equidazzled 
would-be champions of their generation. 


Last Saturday the BBC had Show Jumping and 
Ascot; the ITA had Motor Racing and Inter- 
national Hockey. The show jumping of course 
was splendid; and what | saw of the hockey as 
I switched peripatetically about was fine too. 
But I just don't get this motor racing. Round 
and round and round they go, at Brands Hatch 
or Silverstone or Oulton Park or wherever it is, 
their engines going brruum brruum, while chatty, 
expert commentators roar with laughter about 
blown gaskets and wheel-spin and worn tyres. I 
feel much the same about cars as I feel about 
horses; I cringe before anything on four wheels 
larger than a roller-skate. But horses do have 
personalities, they all manage to look different, 
to move differently, and you can understand 
what they're up to. But all the motor-cars just 
look like motor-cars; and it really is very difficult 
to understand who’s winning or why. Round and 
round and round they go making all that noise; 
I do wish they would stop it. 


On the variety front, although M. Guetary and 
Miss Markova have been an (inevitable) improve- 
ment on Mr. Allan Jones and Miss Jayne Mans- 
field, Sunday Night at the London Palladium re- 
fuses to click. It remains a photographed theatre 
* performance; and isn’t it about time that Stop the 
Clock was rested? Saturday Night Spectacular, 
on the other hand, seems to be improving. Even 
with Mr. Jones, Mr. Albert Locke stirred up a 
lively mixture the other week (including a 
brilliantly original American comedian Mr. de 
Lyon) and achieved that almost unbelievable 
thing (praise the Lord and pass the magnifying 
glass) of actually making the girls look sexy. 
We're so used to seeing those midget dancers in 
the middle-distance of our screens that we've 
come to take them as a kind of folk-ritual, as 
something which is there traditionally, forgetting 
entirely that these are chorus girls who are meant 
to please with their attractions, to tickle our 
palates with their charms. Mr. Locke has had 
the simple good sense first to dress them in such 
a way as the camera can translate into attractive- 
ness, not just in clothes which are in principle 
attractive. And secondly, he brings them out into 
the foreground of the screen, strews them about 
the path of his comedians or singers so that their 
contours are plainly and pleasingly revealed. 

We don’t seem to have been so lucky with 
drama recently. I just couldn't stay with the 


BBC’s play on Sunday about Swift. Why is it 
that whenever we move into the eighteenth 
century not just the language but also the action 
slows down to a crawl? Michael Mac Liammoir 
seemed to be doing a pretty solid job with the 
Dean; but Mr. Paul Vincent Carroll’s words 
didn’t. 

The best play of the week was undoubtedly 
Thunder in Sycamore Street. This was a tautly 
produced little job, tautly written by 
Reginald Rose who is best remembered for the 
film (originally a television play) Twelve Angry 
Men. It dealt unexceptionably—if unexception- 
ally—with the kind of race problem in a small 


Mr. - 


American community that we're used to readi 
about in Time and made a serious and som, 
times moving restatement of the human 
principles mvolved. 

What a peculiarly mixed bag we're Setting of 
Korda’s work. The Private Lives of Henry Vij 
has worn very well; but Mr. Feyder’s Knight 
Without Armour hasn't. In the former, practi. 
cally nothing had dated; in the latter, the antic 
of Mr. Donat and Miss Dietrich were, a goog 
third of the time, laughable. But heavens, how 
tinny and third-rate they both of thera make 
the average half-hour television dra:..4 exercise 
look. JOHN METCALF 


Gun Happy 


The Pride and the Passion. (Lon- 
: . don Pavilion.)}—The One that 
aN Got Away. (Odeon, Marble 
, Arch.)—The Scamp. (General 

4 \ Release.) 

SX 7” WitH Stanley Kramer producing 
we Renee ; . 
RIS and directing, two such interesting 
actors as Frank Sinatra and 
Sophia Loren, a first-rate story (from C.-S. 
Forester’s The Gun), and some magnificent 
Spanish scenery, The Pride and the Passion might 
have been, and should have been, something very 
much better than it is. It ought to have been at 
least exciting, which it isn’t..The fault lies mainly 
with three things: the script, Cary Grant, and the 
music. The script wins the year’s prize for fatuity, 
Mr. Grant plays an English naval officer with the 
alarmed rigidity of an inexperienced sword- 
swallower, and the music bellows almost without 
pause from start to finish. The film’s hero is a 
gun bigger than any other in the world, which a 
bunch of Spanish guerrillas in the Peninsular war 
trundle, drag and coax over mountains and rivers, 
through ambushes and pitched fights, mud, rain 
and amorous rivalry a thousand kilometres across 
the middle of Spain to blow up the walls of Avila, 
where the French occupation is centred. No need 
to say who wins, of course, or even, films being 
what they are, who is conveniently killed and 
why, since, you see it all coming. Parts of this 
mostly dogged and long-winded film are impres- 
sive, mostly those where the landscape is allowed 
to take over and the gun to take its rightful place 
in the centre of things: when it rolls over a cliff 
or swims away down a river, gets stuck in a mud- 
flat or hidden in a cathedral during Holy Week. 
It is curious to see the two main Spanish parts 
being taken, in a largely Spanish cast, by Italians. 
As the guerrilla leader, foxy, obstinate and single- 
minded, Sinatra plays his rather formidable self 
and gets away with it. Miss Loren is less happy, 
being somehow far too anxious about the whole 
business, too much like a pouting pigeon. This 
startling woman, whom it seems almost an insult 
to call young, so mature has she seemed for so 
long, by our gangling northern standards, is com- 
ing on at a brisk rate, though as a personality 
more than an actress, so far. Her performance 
here is nothing much; her presence, though, is 
quite something. Whenever she has a scene with 
Cary Grant she fairly shrivels him to a cinder; but 
the nonchalant Sinatra, with his murderous sulky 
presence, has her well in hand. 

The One that Got Away was Franz von Werra, 
the only German prisoner of war to escape back 
to Germany during the last war, a pilot who kept 
a pet lion cub, got himself on the covers of maga- 
zines, and claimed a few more Hurricanes than he 
ever really destroyed. He escaped three times, 
twice in England, where he was recaptured, once 
in Canada, where he crossed to the States, got 


down through Mexico to South America and g9 
back to Europe and home; to be shot down the 
following year and never heard of again. The 
film takes us as far as his arrival in the States and 
Roy Baker has directed a well-observed straight. 
forward account of some exciting, if rather 
routine, adventures: train-jumping, tunnel-dig. 
ging, pursuit across moors with long inexorable 
lines of men converging on a sodden figure indis. 
tinguishable from the surrounding mud. Hardy 
Kruger plays von Werra with conviction and the 
right touch of handsome swagger; but at the risk 
of sounding a prize political prig I would say that 
British films, with their dangerous politeness, risk, 
on an occasion like this one, whitewashing the 
enemy to an unfortunate degree. For our sym. 
pathies are naturally engaged by the fugitive, in- 
stinctively we pant to get him across the frozen 
lake, or rain-drenched moor, or merely antagon- 
istic airfield. The film’s attitude seems to be that 
this was just somebody rather like us, only he 
happened to be on the other side: which, one 
cannot say often or loudly enough, isn’t necessar- 
ily true. For if Germany and Germans can be 
forgiven, their record forgotten or at least not 
mentioned, Nazism and Nazis can never be, andit 
is a pity that a neat clever film of this kind, anda 
good actor like Mr. Kruger, should seem to sug- 
gest that Nazi arrogance was just the sort of pluck 
British audiences most admire. 

The Scamp is played by Colin Petersen, the 
small—now rather larger—Australian who was 
Smiley with great success a while ago. An urchin 
with a spiv father, he badly lacks love and 
security, which a childless married couple try to 
give him; then, as they all behave in the im- 
probable way people do in sociological British 
films, and beat him when he sneezes, he goes 
back to his father, with disastrous results all 
round. Richard Attenborough and Dorothy 
Alison, surely the most unmarried-seeming mar- 
ried couple ever to cohabit even a staid British 
screen, make virtue so odiously boring that the 
film’s message is lost. But the child is good, though 
a bit more mannered, less freckled, and clearly 
knowing what he is up to better, than last time. 
Director: Wolf Rilla. 

At the Hampstead Everyman a Michael 
Cacoyannis season is in progress; and I should 
like to put in a word for a documentary now 
showing with Robbery under Arms at the Odeon, 
Leicester Square. Journey into Spring, directed by 
Ralph Keene, takes us into the countryside round 
Selborne with a mixture of delicacy and robust- 
ness that is fresh and charming, and quite unlike 
the usual prosy style of ‘nature’ documentaries. 
Laurie Lee’s obsessively awful alliteration (here! 
go myself) makes an embarrassing commentary, 
but if you can plug up your ears it is well worth 
a visit. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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from SOUTH AFRICA 
Acclaimed by the discerning 


The greatest wine experts 
have praised the quality and 
flavour of fine South African 
Sherries, produced under the 
traditional Solera system and 
matured in the incomparable 
climate of Cape Province where 
wine has been made for 300 years. 
There is a selection from light, dry 
Sherries to full rich brown to please 
every discerning palate. 
South African Sherries are 
obtainable from good wine mer- 
chants in every part of the 
Country—try them yourself 
and agree with the experts. 








> SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
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WOULD YOUR PROFITS 
GO UP IN SMOKE? 


—if your premises were 
destroyed by fire 





Fire insurance will cover 

material loss but not loss of 

profits and increased working 
expenses after the fire. 


You can insure against these 
under a “Globe” Loss of 


Profits Policy. 
May we discuss the matter 


with you ? 


THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





London: 


(Chief Office) 
1 Cornhill, EC3 


Head Office: 
1 Dale Street 
Liy erpool, 2 
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gives you 


the holiday of a lifetime!” #4777 
TT 


SAYS THE CAPTAIN OF THE FLAGSHIP rr ie 
=a 





Wecarry a largenumber of passengers who come to South Africa 
to escape the winter and to enjoy a holiday you won't find 
anywhere else in the world. 

South Africa offers a welcome change from a European 
holiday. There is so much to do and to see that is completely and 
fascinatingly different. Where else can you study wild animals 
in their natural surroundings and do it safely from a car? 
Where else will you see Native life in all its colour and quaintness ? 
And when you’ve travelled around and seen and enjoyed all the 
marvels of this amazing land, there are quiet resorts where you 
can relax — or fashionable plages where you may join in a 
gay social round. 

But it’s the sunshine that makes everything so marvellous. 
There it is, shining on you every day...bright, beautiful and 
heartening. South Africa gives you the finest holiday you'll find 
anywhere in the world. 





A fashionable night club in Johannesburg. 


The youngsters take a look around. 


Couth Apaen 


LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 


Write or call for free and friendly advice about holidays in South Africa 
wv consult your Travel Agent 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.}. Jed: Grosvenor 6230. 419, cute sven &, sew Yous, 47 
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BOOKS 





Freud’s Boswell 


By EDWARD GLOVER 


N the first volume of his trilogy on Freud’s 

life, work and letters, Ernest Jones confessed 
that his task was a ‘dauntingly stupendous’ one. 
And indeed it seldom falls to the lot of a 
biographer to write the life of one who has 
changed the course of human thought and in all 
probability of human history. It is even more 
uncommon for the biographer to be equipped for 
his task by a lengthy experience of psycho- 
analytical method. For although professional 
analysts have been willing enough to convert the 
literary remains of others into case histories 
illustrating the theories of psycho-analysis, few 
of them have practised the art of biography. 
Unfortunately, such restraint has not been copied 
by less-qualified amateurs in psychological bio- 
graphy who, mistaking envy for insight, have 
been more concerned to ‘debunk’ their subjects 
than to bring them to life. 

To be sure, a psycho-analytical case history 
is in itself a kind of biography, having the im- 
measurable advantage of access to unconscious 
sources of information: but it is essentially a 
‘clinical’ biography which, judged by artistic and 
creative standards, has the fatal defect of the 
classroom diagram. Dr. Jones was no doubt well 
aware of the danger of substituting an analytical 
treatise for a biographical essay; nevertheless he 
had to reckon with the fact that Freud’s life 
history lay for the most part in the evolution 
of his systems of thought and that, to use Freud’s 
own words, ‘the story of my tife and the history 
of psycho-analysis afe intimatély interwoven.’ 
As a lifelong analyst, Jones could scarcely abstain 
from attempting to correlate Freud’s psychic 
Odyssey with what could be gleaned of his per- 
sonal history and at the same time with the 
history of the psycho-analytical movement, em- 
bellishing the whole with analytical glosses and 
appraisals remarkable for their restraint. In short, 
he elected to solve the ‘stupendous’ problem of 
a Freud biography by adopting an encyclopedic 
approach. In this respect he followed the tech- 
nique of dream interpretation in which the latent 
content of the dream can be surmised only after 
a free and voluminous expansion of (pre)con- 
scious associations. 

As far as personalia were concerned the task 
was certainly immense; for after his first ten 
years in the professional wilderness Freud was 
surrounded with a Boswellian ‘old guard’ whose 
members seem to have vied with each other to 
preserve intimate memories of him with a piety 
this side idolatry. No item was too trivial to 
escape their attention, from the exact position of 
a childhood scar to the number of cigars he con- 
sumed daily. Even Dr. Jones, perhaps the least 
idolatrous of the old guard, has found it difficult 


at times to distinguish between gossip and gospel, 
between the trivialities of everyday existence and 
the significant details relevant to the- course of 
a great man’s life. When in doubt he has risked 
the charge of naiveté by setting down a great deal 
of parochial detail. 

But if, despite the claim that his is no popular 
biography, Dr. Jones has frequently allowed him- 
self to stay the whetted appetites of the curious, 
this cannot be said of his account of Freud's 
theories of mind. For this particular task Dr. 
Jones had indeed unique qualifications, a com- 
pendious erudition, lucidity of thought, clarity 
of presentation and keen judgment. The result is 
a presentation.of the development of Freudian 
theory which can scarcely be bettered and which, 
had it been given a volume to itself, would have 
provided the advanced student of psycho-analysis 
with a supremely good textbook. To do so would, 
however, have disarranged Dr. Jones’s plan of 
interweaving the life and the work of Freud, and 
he has preferred to stick to his biographical 
strategy at the risk of leaving his less orientated 
readers to struggle periodically with a theoretical 
presentation that is austere, accurate, but by no 
means easy to digest. 


In The Last Phase* Dr. Jones continues to 
apply his encyclopedic approach with unflagging 
energy. He describes how after the First World 
War the scattered members of the International 
Psycho-analytical Association gathered again and 
worked with comparative unity until the spell 
was broken by the defection of Rank. This was 
to be followed some five years later by the with- 
drawal of Ferenczi, who was unquestionably the 
most brilliant, imaginative and erratic of Freud’s 
early followers. The story of these two defections 
is retailed by Jones with circumstantial detail and 
not a little gusto. Indeed, a good quarter of the 
book consists of a chronicle of the development 
of the psycho-analytical movement and of 
Freud’s reactions to the various phases, advances, 
lulls and internal dissensions that marked its pro- 
gress. In so doing he disposes effectively of the 
myth that Freud was a thin-skinned autocrat who 
could not brook opposition, a myth which in- 
cidentally was as grotesque yet as tenacious of 
life as the canard, flushed in a recent unauthor- 
ised biography, that he was a harsh and domineer- 
ing husband and father. This part of the 
narrative will be read also with some zest by 
those who have reacted with unnecessary in- 
feriority to yet another myth, namely of the 
superior virtues and adaptations of analysts and 





* SIGMUND FREUD: LIFE AND Work. Vol. III, THe 
Last PHAsE (1919-1939). By Ernest Jones. (Hogarth 
Press, 35s.) 


analysed persons. Jones’s detailed recital of the 
squabbles, envies and jealousies existing in the 
‘Committee’ of stalwarts formed to act'gy a 
psychic bodyguard for: Freud ‘indicates Clearly 
that pioneer analysts at any rate can be as human 
as anyone else. 

But already a shadow had fallen across tha 
phase of Freud's life during which he achieved 
lasting recognition. In the late sixties -he was 
stricken with the painful disease from which 
after sixteen years of intense suffering and jp. 
numerable operations he ultimately died. Again 
and again Jones reverts to this theme of suffer. 
ing endured with fortitude, and indeed does not 
forbear to give a twenty-five-page transcript of 
Professor Pi-zhler’s surgical diary of the case. 
Readers of biographies, he argues, should not pe 
squeamish about bodily misfortunes, a view 
which, however, he immediately qualifies by 
saying that the appendix is for medical readers 
only: in which case, one would have thought, 
its proper place should have been a medical 
journal. 

And so to the end of the story. Increasing 
fame laced with increasing tribulation: the 
Goethe Prize, Thomas Mann’s address, the Nazi 
revolution, the exodus of analysts, the invasion 
of Vienna and Freud's decision to leave the city 
of his early adoption, the journey to London, the 
publication of Moses and Monotheism and the 


‘last unconscionable year of dying—all these are 


set down with a grave circumstantiality, seasoned 
with excerpts from Freud’s letters which, better 
than any concerted effort, set in relief the many 
and humane aspects of his life and character. 

It is almost with relief that one turns ‘to Jones's 
review of Freud’s work during the ‘last phase, 
In the ideological sense this was really his second 
great period of creative thinking, and Jones does 
full justice to the amazing efflorescence of ideas 
that characterised his work from his sixty-third 
year onward. Section by section he describes with 
painstaking accuracy Freud’s contributions to 
technique and to the theory of the neuroses, his 
conception of a ‘Death-Instinct,’ and of the 
Super-ego and Id, his work on biology, anthro 
pology, sociology, religion, occultism, art and 
literature, ending, a little anti-climactically per- 
haps, with a brief assessment of his influence on 
psychiatry, psychology, philosophy and crimin- 
ology. This account is interspersed with charac 
teristic exegetical passages, more particularly 
regarding points on which Jones himself differed 
from Freud. 

It would scarcely be fair to judge this trilogy 
by the usual canons of biography. If one of the 
main motives of the art is to bring the famous 
dead to life, the author has certainly achieved 
his purpose. Out of a mass of material there 
emerges almost inevitably the lineaments of 4 
man of genius, governed by outstanding integrity 
of mind yet all the time a human being with his 
due share of frailties and foibles. Such faults as 
the biographical critic may discern are due 
mainly to the fact that this is really a compendium 
vite compiled by one uniquely qualified to do 30. 
Dr. Jones has performed this duty with distine- 
tion and thereby has added the copestone to his 
already considerable reputation. He has produced 
a mine of information from which all future 
biographers of Freud will draw essential undef 
standing. 
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TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 





As far as my feet will carry me 


y, BAUER. The true story of “Clemens 
ell’ the German lieutenant who escaped from 
gherian lead mine and walked over 8,000 miles 
me, living off the land in parts of the USSR. 


Lost unknown to Westerners. 15/- 
Put off thy shoes 


FUZABETH HAMILTON. The author of 
‘inn and A River full of Stars describes a journey 
hyael and Jordan. Illustrated. 16/- 


The Great North 


FICE BELLOTTI. The author of Fabulous 
Cngo tells of travels in Finland, Lapland and over 
the Barents Sea. Illustrated. November 11. 21/- 


BIOGRAPHY & AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Gypsy 
GYPSY ROSE LEE. By the queen of striptease. 
%p intelligent, frank, entertaining and good- 
ptured.’ LIONEL HALE, News Chron. ‘Fascinating.’ 
wet wHiTcoMBE, D. Mirror. Illustrated. 18/- 


Portrait of a Whig Peer 


§RIAN CONNELL. From the papers of the 
nd Viscount Palmerston. ‘Full of life and wit.’ 
yoceR FULFORD, The Listener. Illustrated. 30/- 


Country Practice 


HUBERT BAGSTER. A doctor describes his 
hay, pausing at times to tell a good story and to 
tll it very well. October 28. I5/- 


Erich Kleiber : a Memoir 


JOHN RUSSELL. Not only a portrait of the 
great conductor, but a beautifully written evoca- 
tion of the world of opera and the concert 
platform. Illustrated. November 11. 21/- 


Child in Chile 
Recommended by the Book Society. 


BEA HOWE. Charming recollections of a for- 
tunate and exotic childhood. October 28. 15/- 


Easter Island 


ALFRED METRAUX. ‘Absolutely indispens- 
able for anybody who wants to discuss the 
problems of Easter Island . . . entertaining and 
enlightening.’ GEOFFREY GORER. Illustrated. 21/- 


To the Four Winds 
Recommended by the Book Society. 


CLARE SHERIDAN. ‘Vivid self-portrayal’ 
(Evening Standard) by a remarkable and challeng- 
ing Woman. Illustrated. 4th impression. —_25/- 


HISTORY 


Pogrom 


UONEL KOCHAN. An historian’s analysis of 
Hitler’s persecution of the Jews launched on 
November 10, 1938. November 11. 


13/6 
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ANDRE DEUTSCH 


publishes a balanced list 


FICTION 
The Revelations of Dr. Modesto 


ALAN HARRINGTON. ‘Often very funny 
and occasionally frightening.’ JOHN METCALF, 
Sunday Times. 13/6 


A Feeling in the Air 


DAVID HUGHES. A first novel. ‘Clear, eco- 
nomical, thoughtful and sensuous.’ GERALD 
BULLETT, The Bookman. 11/6 


A Choice of Enemies 
Recommended by the Book Society. 
MORDECAI RICHLER. “Tragic, comic, ten- 


der . . . he sustains interest at such a high pitch.’ 
—DANIEL GEORGE, The Bookman. 13/6 
Bon Voyage! 


JOSEPH & MARRIJANE HAYES. ‘A highly 
entertaining’ (Sunday Times) novel on Americans 
abroad by the author of The Desperate Hours. 15/- 


The Other Paris 


MAVIS GALLANT. Stories from the New 
Yorker. ‘She writes with a searching intelligence 
and a rare gift in elucidating the inarticulate.’ 
The Times Literary Supplemeni. 13/6 


The Mendelman Fire 


WOLF MANKOWITZ. ‘Great charm and 
pervasive humour.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 
‘A big talent.’ Evening Standard. 2nd imp. 12/6 


The Blanket 


A. A. MURRAY. ‘One of the few really good 
novels which deals with Africans.’ Evening Stand- 
ard. ‘Impressive.’ The Observer. 11/6 





Write for our list 
12-14 Carlisle Street Soho Square London W1 





519 
HUMOUR 


How can you bear to be human? 


NICOLAS BENTLEY. Pictures, prose and 
verse. ‘In a world in which very few can either 
write or draw extremely well, it seems unfair 
that the gods should bestow both these gifts on 
one person. ... If it’s laughter you're after . . .’ 
Yorkshire Evening Press. 12/6 


The Pick of Punch 


Ed. Nicolas Bentley. “Well up to standard.’ 
Time and Tide. Illustrated on every page. 18/- 


POETRY 


Poetic Heritage 


Ed. John Press. An anthology of English verse 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth century, com- 
piled for the Sunday Times. November 11. 10/6 


Not Waving but Drowning 


STEVIE SMITH. Poems with drawings by the 
author.‘ Deadly, ironic skill.’ Manchester Guardian. 
12/6 


Brutus’s Orchard 


ROY FULLER. New poems: the familiar 
control and wit allied to a yet wider range of 
thought and feeling. November 11. 12/6 


THE LANGUAGE LIBRARY 
Edited by Eric Partridge 
Modern Linguistics 
SIMEON POTTER. A clear and comprehensive 
picture of general linguistics. November 11. 12/6 
Early English 


JOHN W. CLARK. An account of Old and Middle 
English for the general reader. 15/- 


CERAMICS 


The Concise Encyclopedia of 
English Pottery and Porcelain 
WOLF MANKOWITZ & R. G. HAGGAR. 
‘For everyone this is the most opulent and in- 
valuable reference book likely to come their way 
for decades.’ House and Garden. 24 plates in colour. 
160 pp. photographs. Line drawings. 6 gns. 


COOKERY BOOKS 


With Gusto and Relish 


LORD WESTBURY & DONALD DOWNES. 
For those who want to make a stand in this age 
of canned beans and processed cheese. Fine 
recipes from many places. November 25. 15/- 


The High Protein Diet and 
Cookery Book 
THEODORA FITZGIBBON & MICHAEL 


HEMANS. How to lose weight while cating 
good and interesting meals. November 25. 13/6 


A Book of Cakes 
GERTRUDE MANN. Two hundred recipes 


for cakes, large and small, for everyday and tor 
special occasions. November 25. 10/6 









O. R. McGREGOR 


Divorce in 
England 


“Wholly admirable.” —KINGSLEY MAR- 
TIN in The New Statesman. “‘At once 
scholarly, controversial, and vividly 
written.” Listener. ‘‘Very lucid and in- 
teresting.’ Glasgow Herald. 18s. 





“JUDITH HUBBACK, 
Wives who 
went to College 


“I cannot remember anything on the 
Woman Question so entirely free from 
cantankerousness. . . . certainly well 


worth reading for anyone puzzled 
about the balance of women’s life.” 
New Statesman. 


12s. 6d. 





GEORGE URBAN 


' The 19 Days 


“A most skilful arrangement of records 
to bring out the intense drama of 
the Hungarian Revolution.”” DANIEL 
GEORGE. From records released for the 
first time from B.B.C. Documentary 
files. Illustrated, 30s. 


GEORGE BISHOP 


My Betters 


“T find it a charming compilation, and 
much more valuable a picture of the 
drama of our time, in both senses of 
the word drama, than many academic 
dreadnoughts of reminiscence.’’ LOUIS 
GOLDING. Illustrated, 25s. 


JOHN WILLIAMS 
Suddenly at the 
Priory 


Is this sinister theory the solution to 
the notorious Charles Bravo case, that 
has intrigued the nation for eighty 
years ? “‘The soundest Bravo book of 
the lot.”” ROBERT PITMAN, Sunday 
Express. Illustrated, 25s. 


HEINEMANN 


And here is 


PNIN 


wandering in the 


echoing groves 
of Academe 
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| Enough of Their Guff 


Declaration. (MacGibbon and Kee, 18s.) 


SEVERAL writers were asked to discuss, so far as 
I can judge from the introduction, ‘the state of 
our civilisation’ and their ‘réle in society.’ Those 
who responded are: Lindsay Anderson, Kenneth 
Tynan, Stuart Holroyd, John Osborne, Doris 
Lessing, Colin Wilson, Bill Hopkins and John 
Wain. Their lucubrations are duly set forth in a 
volume which is reviewed as easily as hot air is 
to be grabbed by the handful. 


The ringmaster of the circus, Mr. Tom 
Maschler, may certainly be congratulated on 
getting the lions of this little lot to lie down with 
the lambs. Although, what in God’s name John 
Osborne, Doris Lessing, Kenneth Tynan and 
John Wain (whom I do not group together by 
mentioning their names consecutively) are, each 
in his own way, doing behind the same bars as 
such woolly bleaters as Colin Wilson, Bill 
Hopkins and Stuart Holroyd, I cannot imagine, 
Until the other day I had half-believed that Mr. 
Wilson was less reality than a publicity boy’s 
fantasy. But the horrid truth has forced itself 
upon me in sentences as woolly as the jumper 
in which Mr. Wilson poses as he yearns towards 
the infinite. The long, ineptly executed and 
tangled chunk of verbal knitting which turns up 
here as an essay is entitled ‘Beyond The Outsider,’ 
and, so far as a moderately sane man can see, 
it is almost entirely devoid of meaning, apart 
from the ancient idea that the genius stands in 
some sense and of necessity outside the matrix 
of the society which bred him. If Mr. Wilson 
wishes to mature as a sort of English Camus 
he must not only contrive to express his sense 
coherently but, indeed, find something more 
expressible to express than the conviction of his 
own special genius—the most common of all 
adolescent illusions, alas. 


Mr. Bill Hopkins and Mr. Stuart Holroyd, it 
seems to me, are essentially rather more serious 
than Mr. Wilson, but they also, in the feverish 
pursuit of religious and philosophical themes, 
thresh about among categories. which they 
imagine to be real and mutually exclusive, either 
without any clear idea of what they want to say 
or without, as yet, a striking ability to express it 
in concrete terms. As I waded through the 


| inchoate mass and mess of their musings, making 


all due allowance for simple inexperience on the 
one hand and youthful excess of enthusiasm 


. on the other, it occurred to me that the ‘sick- 


ness of the world’ so dear to them is reflected 
less in the content of their effusions than in 
the fact that those effusions are published, 
attract the attention of journalists, and get the 
length of being discussed by people who know 
damn well that they do not need to look at this 
stuff sub specie eternitatis to recognise it for the 
drooling that it is. One other thing: whenever 
they get on to the Machtfaktor, directly or other- 
wise, I recall other nonsensical writings: Colonel 
Nasser’s, say, the late Adolf Hitler's, and the 
apocalyptic hurooshing that proliferated in pre- 
Revolution Russia. Remembering this, I feel for 
my ordinary, human, misshapen toenails—those 
dear sensitive objects which romantics in power 
love to remove from their critics one by one. 
The best advice these godless god-hunters can 
be given is to get together with Dr. Billy Graham, 
or hitch their wagons to the Old Testament and 
Jehovah's Witnesses, and discharge their preten- 
sions in a folie de grandeur which will appease 
their own egomania and do no harm to any save 
those whose minds are more tender than their 


own. Meanwhile, for God's dignity, enough 


their guff! 
But the ringmaster’s cage is not entirely filled 
with the fleecy tribe which has suddenly dig 


covered the mystery of existence and must trot 


about baaing chaos like woolly ones on a hill. 
side craving the bite of the dog which brings 


them to the consciousness of here and now. Here ” 


is Mr. Kenneth Tynan, a wit of the town, and 
a good one: if he chooses to whistle up steam. 
rollers to crush butterfly concepts of the Ri 
who should grudge him some innocent pleasure? 
But shouldn’t a wit think twice before deploying 
such massive engines against enemies so anemic 
as wicked press barons who lack political infly. 
ence, middle-aged novelists who suck up to the 
gentry, and other bogies of the same ineffectual 
sort? If he really falls to believing that our woes 
and world-sorrow are due to a conspiracy cooked 
up by the tweedy ones who smile out upon 
us from the Tatler, is he not in danger of losing 
his wit, if not his wits? And here is Miss Doris 
Lessing, who speaks up frankly for ‘the small 
personal voice’ and tells us that she returns to 
Tolstoy, Dostoievsky and the like. So say we all, 
‘Goodness and compassion,’ she advises, ‘warmth 
and humanity.” True enough, and I wish that 
some of her fellow-contributors thought so, too, 
Long may she re-read Stendhal also, and decline 
invitations to pontificate which reduce the time 
available for her own excellent imaginative 
writing. 

And that goes also, lastly, for Mr. John 
Osborne, who shows quite the biggest teeth of 
them all. Here’s an old paradox. Mr. Osborne 
seems to feel (‘to feel’ rather than ‘to think’— 
and I do not intend this as a snide crack) that 
(a) the popular press is rather disgusting, (b) the 
Buckingham Palace business is overdone, (c) social 
science is a snare and a delusion, (d) bishops afe 
a pain in the neck when they smarmingly try to 
square the accounts of God and Cesar, and (e) 
pictures of smarties in glossies make a decent 
chap want to throw up. Those among other 
things. Now nothing is noteworthy in all this’ 
except the sentimental violence of Mr. Osborne's 


expression. He is an artist—and one also in that — 


sense which used to require a terminal e—and 
when he embodies his feelings in concrete terms 
of theatrical character, by art’s alchemy he utters 
something of immediate, and perhaps even 
abiding, value. I have said this about Mr. Osborne 
before and I look forward to-saying it again, for all 
Mr. Osborne’s unflattering opinion of those— 
other than himself, presumably—who write in the 
ephemeral press. But let him turn from poet into 
preacher, and what do those potent emotions of 
his transform themselves into but howls and 
yowls so grating in their obsessive egocentricity 
that they would make even his warmest admirers 
reach for old boots, bottles, and other traditional 
missiles against old moggie. Is this admirable 
writer solemnly asking us to believe that life in 
Britain today is distorted by a conspiracy directed 
by the Queen, a few hundred aristocrats, and a 
few thousand journalists against millions and 
millions of decent, ordinary, open-hearted chaps 
like himself? 

Mr. Osborne and a few of his fellow-contribu- 
tors would do well to take a tip from the Sphinx 
of Swansea who prudently declined to contribute 
to this symposium, and walk by themselves, get 
on with the job, and count up to ten when asked 
to hold forth on the ‘state of our civilisation’ and 
their ‘réle in society.” 


IAIN HAMILTON 
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Around the Martini-Holes 


The Responsibility of Peoples and Other Essays 
in Political Criticism. By Dwight Macdonald. 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 

For the past year Or SO, the water-holes (or rather 
martini-holes) of the English politico-literary in- 
tellectual proletariat have been graced by the 
presence of An American Cousin. In stature and 
bearing he was ‘distinguished,’ a giraffe among 
wart-hogs; in general appearance, everything An 
American Cousin should be—a sympathetically 
bearded blend of Uncle Sam, Don Quixote and a 
pourbon-drinking colonel; yet in politics, incon- 
gruously enough, a mildly radical anarchist or 
something of the sort. To those who expressed 
views opposed to his own he would say gently, 
gravely and more in sorrow than in anger, ‘You 
must be out of your mind/ minds.’ 

The Responsibility of Peoples is a collection of 
this gentleman's occasional writings since 1941. 
As such, it must pose the question, is Mr. Mac- 
donald also out of his mind? On the whole, I am 
inclined to think he is not; just eccentric, shall 
we say, like most of his declared mentors, Christ, 
Socrates, Diderot, Jefferson, Thoreau, Herzen, 
Proudhon, Tolstoi, Gandhi, Simone Weil, 
Schweitzer. If you think these people mad, then 
so is he; if not, not. 

Not that this book does him full justice. It is 
an awful ragbag of unrelated bits and pieces, some 
full-length articles, some mere jottings, all in the 
wrong order, many with all sorts of corrections 
and afterthoughts tacked on to their tails, creating 
in sum an impression of inextricable confusion. 
Some of this confusion is inevitable in Anglo- 
American attempts to communicate: the fact, for 
instance, that though we both use the word 
‘liberal’ we mean quite different things by it. Mr. 
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Macdonald’s note on ‘totalitarian liberalism’ is 
bound to read oddly here. 

The rest of the confusion is due perhaps to the 
extraordinary arrangement of the book. Mr. 
Macdonald’s mind has obviously developed fairly 
consistently over the years. A chronological 
ordering of its reflections would have enabled his 
readers to keep in step with this development, to 
share in it. As it is, we leap backwards and for- 
wards in time. One essay is written by the ripened 
sage of today, the next by a ferociously pacifist, 
ur-Macdonald dead ten years ago. The general 
temper of Mr. Macdonald’s mind is, I would say, 
inimical to the concept of progress; yet in one 
early radical trumpet-blast, printed without com- 
ment in the middle of the book, the word ‘re- 
actionary’ is used three times in an absolutely 
pejorative sense in as many pages. We rub our eyes 
as we read. Is Mr. Macdonald coming or going? 
Where, indeed, is he now? 

None the less, by the end of the book certain 
things are clear. One is that (despite the words 
‘political criticism’ in his title) Mr. Macdonald is 
not fundamentally interested in politics but in 
morals, not in political means but in moral ends. 
He is about as much a political critic as Prynne, 
Collier and the Puritans were dramatic critics. He 
is against politics, as they were against the stage. 
Of power politics he speaks with unanalytic dis- 
like; of the choices continually posed by politics 
with impartial distaste; of the future with mount- 
ing despair. 

The most revealing passage in the book is in the 
last essay but one: ‘The questions that now in- 
terest me are not the “big” ones: What To Do 
About Russia? Is Planning Incompatible With 
Capitalism? . . . These seem to me either un- 
important or unanswerable. . . . It is the ‘‘small” 
questions that now seem to me significant. What 
is a good life? How do we known what’s good 
and what’s bad? How do people really live and 
feel and think in their daily lives? . . .’ 

This passage is not—as it might appear—the 
negation of all that goes before, but its fulfilment, 
its clearest statement. His real concern, not 
merely ‘now’ but always, has been with men—not 
with men organised in groups or states but with 
individual living men; not with ‘Germany’ or 
‘Russia,’ ‘America’ or ‘Britain,’ but with the poor 
harried pygmies who struggle under the burden 
of these great names. 

COLIN WELCH 


Dodos on the Wing 


A Bit off the Map and Other Stories. By Angus 
Wilson. (Secker and Warburg, 13s. 6d.) 
In this latest volume Mr. Angus Wilson has 
switched his faintly alarming attentions from 
Chelsea and North Oxford to the coffee bars and 
new housing estates that are widely held to typify 
the postwar era. As before, his subject is most 
often the explosions and embarrassments touched 
off when people of differing class, training or 
culture are made to confront one another. A Bit 
off the Map shows us a pampered young Jewish 
sensitive uneasily involved with a grubby but twee 
floosie, a ‘county’ vicar’s daughter married to a 
village shopkeeper, a mandarin-level critic trying 
to be urbane to a lacquered Teddy boy. This last 
encounter is a high point in the title story (one of 
the three longer pieces in the book), which is a 
brilliantly funny satire on Soho geniuses. The 
stars of the group are the philosophaster Huggett 
(‘he says real genius means Will Power’) and the 
novelist-to-end-all-novelists Reg (‘we'll light such 
a blaze that all their nice little civilised fire-engines 


$21 


won't be able to put it out’). The climax, whereby 
it is the bewildered Teddy boy who proves himself 
the genuine Outsider by slugging a_ helpless 
dotard, comes not as an arbitrary resolution but 
as a stroke of ironical justice. 

In this story, as in most of the others, Mr. 
Wilson wields his precision instruments with all 
the skill that distinguished his earlier collections; 
in fact one detects occasionally a ruthless farci- 
cality which gives them an added cutting edge. 
The most conspicuous novelty, however, is to be 
found in another of the longer pieces, ‘More 
Friend than Lodger.’ Here the author's absorp- 
tion in social collisions operates at reduced 
volume, and this is perhaps connected with the 
fact that this time the reader is never led to 
wonder, as he has to rather too often even with 
Mr. Wilson at his liveliest, whether people like 
this do actually exist and whether, if they do, they 
talk as they are shown to. On the contrary, the 
charmingly catty, animated and devious heroine- 
narrator of this story is real in every phrase, 
especially when one of her little verbal squibs 
fails to go off or her sophistication is momentarily 
holed, and her accounts of her pedestrian husband 
and snobbish-fake lover throw as plausible and 
clear a light upon her as upon them. And she 
differs sharply from the protagonists of Mr. 
Wilson’s existing novels in never taking herself 
seriously. The outlook is bright. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 





Anthony Hartley writes: One of the main 
functions of Professor Alfred Cobban’s useful 
History of Modern France, Vol. 1 (Pelican, 3s. 6d.) 
is to make us realise how far back research has 
now pushed the turning-point which led to the 
overthrow of the ancien régime. About the 


Revolution, Professor Cobban comes down on- 
the Jacobin side. The volume runs from 1715 
to 1799. 


















Hugh Gordon Porteus : 
‘An unforgettable picture of the hub 
and heyday of the cosmopolitan Mamluk 
empire. What impresses most of all in 

this remarkable book is the spiritual as 

well as the material wealth of this truly 
international culture.’ (Time & Tide) 


Once to 


e . 
Sinal 
H. F. M. PRESCOTT 
Alfred Duggan : 


‘Fascinating. Miss Prescott has put the 
world of letters in her debt.’ ( Telegraph) 
Richard Church: 

‘A Breughel-like fidelity and touch of 
humour.’ j 

Gilbert Thomas : 

‘So quickened by historical imagination 
and so human that we teel ourselves to 
be among the friar’s companions.’ 
(Birmingham Post) 


Plates, line drawings and maps. 30s. 
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Bags of Tricks 


Pick of Today’s Short Stories, 8. Edited by John 
Pudney. (Putnam, 15s.) 

Tip on a Dead Jockey. By Irwin Shaw. (Jonathan 
Cape, 15s.) 

The Other Paris. By Mavis Gallant. (André 
Deutsch, 13s. 6d.) 

The Artificial Nigger. By Flannery O'Connor. 
(Neville Spearman, 13s. 6d.) 

WHAT must it be like to be an American and 

have a story accepted by the New Yorker? Do 

they look at you differently? We have nothing 

comparable. It would be nice to have a story in 

Argosy, say; but it would not make you go 

around calling yourself an Argosy writer. You 

can be a Punch writer, of course. But that is 

an altogether different thing. There is, in fact, 

no British magazine that confers a special status 

on the short-story writer, or even one whose 

acceptance can be reliably taken as a certificate 

of proficiency. 

This fact is reflected in Pick of Today’s Short 
Stories, 8. It is true that the stories of Peter 
Green, E. W. Hildick, John Mortimer and Dilys 
Rowe would catch, and hold, your attention in 
most company. But those that are not up among 
the winners have pretty low faults. There is a 
great deal of jaunty, lifeless slang, of ‘you know 
the sort of person I mean’ characterisation, and 
of chap-to-chap moralising. The plots are pretty 
banal, too. No fewer than six introduce into a 
straightforward story some sort of supernatural 
element, as though this were a legitimate occu- 
pant of the writer’s bag of tricks. And three 
others take you into those states of near- 
madness that you can never verify and often 
seem simply to offer an escape from the rules. 
As Mr. Pudney points out, this is the pick of 
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today’s short stories by younger writers (over 
half of them under thirty-six, practically 
children). It is disappointing after previous years’ 
selections. 

On the other hand, the next two collections 
show the price that must be paid for having any 
one magazine that sets a standard of taste. Irwin 
Shaw, my own pick of the New Yorker writers, 
today or any day, exhibits most of his old fami- 
liar skills in Tip on a Dead Jockey. The dialogue 
reads, as always, like a skilfully edited transcript 
of an eavesdropped conversation; the circumstan- 
tial detail is as painlessly interposed as ever; the 
observation of people is just as appreciative. But 
what is also old, and becoming a bit too familiar, 
is the kind of situation Shaw explores, the limits 
of his exploration, and the continuous mild, im- 
partial irony of his attitude. Although many of 
these stories are set outside America, it doesn’t 
hide the fact that he is going over old ground 
and digging no deeper. 

Mavis Gallant does not show quite the same 
control over her material; but, then, it is more 
intractable. In The Other Paris she is continu- 
ally trying her hand at portraying someone 
different: a twelve-year-old girl whose mother 
is looking for another ‘uncle’ on a cruise, a 
French-Canadian old maid who has had dreadful 
luck with her suitors, an army bride who has 
to cope at the same time with marriage and with 
life on a German farm. The stories are clever, 
witty, sympathetic and all very fine until that 
mandatory New Yorker irony comes creeping 
through and, usually towards the end of a story, 
she stops simply seeing what is happening and 
starts to see through it. Just occasionally you 
wish that both she and Irwin Shaw would wipe 
that hint of a knowing smile off their faces. 


Everything is for the worst in the worst of all 
possible worlds: Flannery O’Connor’s dear old 
Southland. And that is the main fault to be found 
with The Artificial Nigger. After the lecherous 
Bible salesman, the hoodlum youths, the unprin- 
cipled tramp have seemingly done their worst, 
they still have one even dirtier card up their 
sleeves. Reading these stories one after the other 
you get hardened to the final ferocious twist. But 
turn the page and begin another story and you 
find yourself just as vulnerable to the sardonic 
power of Flannery O’Connor’s description of a 
situation probably even more unpleasant. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Mr. Sloping-Both-Ways 


Peron. By Frank Owen. (Cresset Press, 21s.) 

As well as acquisitiveness, the motives of authors 
include inquisitiveness, vanity, selfishness, 
bloody-mindedness, injured pride, megalomania, 
modesty, generosity, moral conviction and the 
literary equivalent of incurable loquacity. I can- 
not put my finger on Frank Owen's motive in 
writing Peron. 

It did cross my mind that, as a man who 
knows a lot about the popular press, Mr. Owen 
was going on the assumption that it was the 
woman in the case which made it essential to give 
the story the full front-page treatment. That is 
what it gets, though without the headlines. History 
and geography are treated with the minimum of 
weight, but Evita is pushed forward whenever pos- 
sible. It would be unjust to Mr. Owen to suggest 
that he does this in an ungallant way: indeed, 
while not making any bones about her question- 
able methods of collecting money he goes out of 
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his way to emphasise that some of it was dig. 
tributed with generosity and sincerity jp her 
attempts to improve the present and future of 
Argentina. There are passages which Ought to be 
printed in a specially sloping type, so far do they 
lean backwards to do justice to Evita and even to 
Peron himself, but Mr. Owen does not shirk what 
he sees as his duty—the exposure of the Swindling, 
terror, scandal, concupiscence and treachery that 
were part of the lives of the Perons, their followers 
and, for a time, their unhappy country. 

GERARD Fay 











The Faithful Mistress 


Miss Howard and the Emperor. By Simone 
André Maurois. (Collins, 18s.) 


DuRING the exceptionally cold February days of 
1848 the floodtide of Revolution washed 
the ungainly figure of Louis-Philippe on to the 
English shore and its ebb deposited, almost in 
exchange as it were, Louis Napoleon upon the 
French coast. For three years France was tor 
by feuding factions until Louis Napoleon eventy. 
ally placed himself upon the throne as Emperor 
of the French. Behind the scenes all this time 
there toiled the indomitable ‘Miss Howard.’ 

I give the lady inverted commas because this 
was not her real name. She was a successful 
courtesan, with one illegitimate son, when she 
first met Prince Louis Napoleon at Lady Blessing. 
ton’s house in London. They fell instantly in love, 
Miss Howard was not received at any of the great 
houses, but Lady Blessington’s establishment, 
Gore House, was different from the others. Her 
home housed her lover, the Comte d'Orsay, as 
well as her husband. Mme*Maurois describes 
Lord Blessington as a ‘pervert,’ which might mean 
anything (he was, in fact, a voyeur). 

Miss Howard threw her energy, charm and 
great wealth into the fray on her lover's behalf, 
and the coup d’état of December, 1852, was suc- 
cessful partly thanks to her loan of five million 
gold francs to Louis Napoleon. It is true that this 
was later repaid, but not her faithful love and 
help. When Louis Napoleon ascended the throne, 
poor Miss Howard’s days of influence were num- 
bered. It was obviously necessary for the Emperor 
to marry and have an heir. But he allowed Miss 
Howard to purchase the magnificent property of 
Beauregard near Paris and would have created 
her Comtesse de Beauregard had not the many 
branches of the real Beauregard family raised 
their voices in protest. Letters patent were never 
signed. Nevertheless she used this title, with the 
Emperor's consent, and her son was created by 
him Comte de Beychevet. 

The Emperor, short, ungainly and devoid of 
charm, sat uneasily upon his throne a 
first. Lady Blessington, with whom he had 
had an affair in the very dismal past, turned 
up once at a Tuileries Ball. When the Emperor 
saw her he said, ‘Ah, miladi, vous étes pour 
longtemps a Paris?’ ‘Et vous, sire?’ she asked a 
she curtsied deeply. 

But Miss Howard remained faithful to her Em- 
peror from the day she met him until he set her 
aside. She married a Mr. Trelawny, but it 8 
doubtful if the marriage was ever consummated. 
Certainly from the day she first met Louis 
Napoleon she took no other lovers. She retired 
to her property at Beauregard, built walls around 
it and lived in complete retirement until she died 
before the collapse of the Second Empire. 

Mme André Maurois is to be congratulated a 
a painstaking and vividly interesting work. A 
word of praise too for Mr. Humphrey Hare’ 
more than adequate translation. 

GERALD HAMILTON 
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The Pasha 


A Soldier with the Arabs. By Lieut.-General Sir , 


John Glubb. (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.) 


‘| HAVE never yet heard of a man who gained 
from the stake he put down in Arabia,’ was Lord 
Belhaven’s verdict on his work for the Arabs. 
General Glubb’s is slightly different. ‘I appear to 
have failed hopelessly in the task to which I de- 
voted nearly all my working life,’ he writes in 
this book which covers the period from 1939, 
when he assumed command of the Arab Legion, 
until June this year. He offers no excuses, but we 
are left in the end with the impression that the 
forces arrayed against him were too strong for 
one man, however able and devoted, to overcome. 

Glubb is critical of Britain, America, Israel 
and the Arabs, but is less bitter than might be ex- 
pected; perhaps his criticisms would carry more 
weight if delivered with more bite. The book will 
be dismissed by many as the memoirs of a dis- 
appointed pro-Arab general, but it is probably 
the fairest and mos} objective account of the 
Arab-Jewish problem yet written. 

Palestine dominates everything else in this 
book. ‘It has come to outweigh all other political 
questions in the eyes of the Arabs,’ wrote Glubb 
in 1946. ‘Gratitude for all benefits will be swept 
away in a moment. All friendship and co-opera- 


tion will be turned into hatred if things go wrong 
in Palestine.’ They did go irretrievably wrong 
once Britain gave up the Mandate. General Glubb 


appears to think that we should have remained 
to hold the ring, but events had moved 
too far by then, Politics is the art of the possible. 
In their creation of Israel, Britain and America 
may have been motivated’ by the highest 
moral considerations (conveniently forgetting 
the equally moral one that Palestine was pre- 
dominantly Arab), but by doing so they have re- 
moved the word ‘possible’ from the Arab poli- 
tician’s vocabulary. 

In his account of the events leading up to his 
dismissal, Glubb effectively disposes of the 
belief that it was Britain’s desire to see Jordan 
a member of the Baghdad Pact that precipitated 
the crisis. Instead he makes it quite clear that 
the initiative to join the Pact came from Jordan, 
and that the benefits that would have accrued to 
her from doing so were considerable. Only her 
chicken-hearted politicians’ fear of Egypt pre- 
vented her from joining the Pact, and in one 
stroke ensuring her financial stability and the 
security of her frontier with Israel. 

Glubb’s views on the part that propaganda 
plays in swaying the hearts and minds of the 
gullible masses of Asia deserve the closest atten- 
tion. He hopes that the West will be 
able to produce a positive propaganda, honest, 
direct and intelligible to the simple mind, which, 
if reiterated long and frequently enough, will 
eventually stick, as the mud from Cairo does at 
the present. One wonders if the West, obsessed 
with its belief in the value of military pacts and 
unprepared to spend money on anything which 
does not show results overnight, is yet aware 
that it is losing this propaganda battle day by day, 
and hour by hour. 

The fact that the once-proud Arab Legion 
has degenerated into another Middle Eastern 
army, riven by faction and personal intrigue, 
distresses but does not appear to surprise its 
former commander. One feels sometimes that 
he is being a little too charitable about men who 
owed him everything, and yet were prepared to 
n after his dismissal. Not all the Arab 
Legion were loyal to ‘The Pasha,’ while there 
were those among his fellow-countrymen who 
considered him ‘more Arab than the Arabs.’ 
He had an impossible task, not helped by the 


vilify hit 


fact that he was a difficult man to get to know. 
Perhaps it was the Bedouin, who loved him 
most, who understood him best. It is they who 
will keep his memory green, as will we, his 
lieutenants, whose proudest boast is that once 
we served under him. JAMES LUNT 


Rescue in Houghton Street 


Man and Culture: An Evaluation of the Work of 
Bronislaw Malinowski. Edited by Raymond 
Firth. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 32s.) 

MALINOwsK! died fifteen years ago. During the 
Twenties and Thirties he had built up a public 
presence by speaking for savages (the Trobrian- 
ders and their sex lives in particular), engaging in 
psychoanalytic controversy, laying down the law 
for social hygienists, and generally bringing his 
anthropology into the gaze of economists, 
linguists, sociologists, lawyers, psychologists and 
colonial administrators. In the last decade or so 
his public name has shrunk to the dimensions of 
a modest reputation. Among scholars once largely 
dominated by his personality and fired by his 
teaching there are some who, to quote the Editor 
of Man and Culture, ‘have thought for a long 
while that too little attention has been paid to the 
work of Bronislaw Malinowski.’ He died before 
many of his distinguished contemporaries; the 
climate of anthropological opinion has changed; 
the Trobrianders have lost their prominence on 
the ethnographic map and compete with a host 
of well-recorded primitive (no longer ‘savage’) 
peoples. The colourful leader of a famous seminar 
in Houghton Street, the autocrat of his followers, 
has now to be rescued from an encroaching 
neglect. 

Ten of his pupils (comprising most of the senior 
social anthropologists in the British Common- 
wealth), an American sociologist who once studied 
under him, and a distinguished linguist have 
written a book of essays to appraise Malinowski’s 
work. The Editor, who occupies Malinowski’s 
chair, has prefaced the essays with a sketch of 
the man’s academic life and personality. If 
amends were to be made to Malinowski’s memory, 
then this book does its job well. Despite its 
criticisms and tempered praise, it shows vividly 
enough how Malinowski staked a claim for his 
subject, taught his pupils to make detailed and 
accurate observations of ‘savage’ life, and pro- 
voked a continuous discussion of fundamental 
problems in the analysis ef society. Even the 
anthropologists who recognise Malinowski’s 
importance by fighting a constant battle with his 
ideas (‘culture,’ the doctrine of needs, ‘functional- 
ism,’ and so on) acknowledge the man’s genius as 
an observer, teacher and descriptive writer. Man 
and Culture is due for a place of honour on 
anthropological bookshelves; it will be important 
in any collection of books about the study of 
society. 

The various contributors deal with different 
aspects of Malinowski’s work; they handle their 
subjects with differing degrees of detachment. The 
ambivalence doubtless present in many of the 
writers comes out most clearly in the essays by 
Professor Fortes (on kinship) and Dr. Leach (on 
Malinowski’s empiricism). The latter is at once 
violently destructive and violently loving, but he 
partly redeems his sins of exaggeration by making 
the point that perhaps some of Malinowski’s 
pupils resent their master because they are so 
much indebted to him. This is more than a pretty 
compliment; the importance it ascribes to Malin- 
owski is nearer to the truth than one might 
imagine from, for example, the rather comical 
condescension displayed in the essay by Professor 
Parsons, the American sociologist. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 
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The Old Revolutionary 


Index to the Story of My Days : Some Memoirs 
of Edward Gordon Craig. (Hulton Press, 35s.) 


A WHALE among the minnows, this book will be 
read when we are all dead and gone. It will be 
read for its vignettes of people, famous and in- 
famous, and things, happy and otherwise—such 
as the poignant description of the small boy, 
lonely and afraid, crying in the night, while his 
lovely and famous mother, Ellen Terry, was away 
at the theatre earning the bread and butter. But 
all in all, it is a sunny book and is finely printed 
with many designs and photographs. 

Having erected an almost architectural struc- 
ture of dates, persons, places and events (1872- 
1907), Craig has strung a series of glittering 
anecdotes and comments along these bare poles. 
Jimmy Pryde and William Nicholson are to be 
found in the heyday of youth, together with 
Martin Shaw who produced Dido with Craig in 
1900, Isadora Duncan, Ellen Terry, Irving and 
even Little Tich. These last two, the long and the 
short figure, he saw standing improbably together 
on the steps of the Mitre Hotel at Hampton 
Court: ‘Looking at their faces, you could see that 
the one was quite as serious as the other, and cer- 
tainly as tragic.’ 

After seeing Dido, Yeats had written to Craig 
out of the blue: ‘I thought your scenery to Zneas 
and Dido the only good scenery I ever saw’; but 
at Dresden, four years later, Frau Cosima Wagner 
went as white as the tablecloth when Craig sug- 
gested the stage trappings at Bayreuth were not 
quite in fact nothing like the visions 
Wagner's music conjured up. ‘How young he is!’ 
was all she could find to say afterwards. But 
Wagner, the revolutionary, would have under- 


stood. 
JANET LEEPER 
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GERMANS UNDER MY BED 


by EWART JONES 
15s. 


“Is full of the tolerance, the contumacy and 
good humour of the British prisoner-of-war.” 
Eric WILLIAMs in the Spectator. 


OUT OF MY DARKNESS 


by WILLIAM SHEPPARD 
15s. 


“ An enthralling study.” 
Star in a special article. 
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FASHION MODELLING .) 
AS A CAREER 
by CHERRY MARSHALL () 
8s. 6d. 
The book to give your daughter this 


Christmas. Y 


IT’S ALL YOURS ‘ 


KY by FRANCIES FLIGHT YY 
y 12s. 6d. Q 
@) “ Their love story is told with grace and wit.” @ 
M ROSALEEN WHATELY in the Liverpool Post. ‘\ 
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New Novels 


Giovanni’s Room. By James Baldwin. (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) 
The Volcanoes Above Us. By Norman Lewis. 
(Cape, 15s.) 

Tuis is a vintage week: two novels possess really 
outstanding quality. James Baldwin, whose Go 
Tell it on the Mountain I shall now try to get 
hold of, is the only young American novelist 
I know. who has a pure, simple and appar- 
ently unselfconscious style. He reminds us by 
contrast how tiring and distracting are his many 
compatriots who can’t keep still, fictionally 
speaking, but are always as knowingly yet un- 
meaningfully restless as a man in a rocking-chair 
whittling pieces of wood. Perhaps France, where 
his novel takes place, has had this effect on him: 
one feels as if he had read no one but Prévost, 
Constant and Madame de Lafayette, and through 
this calm, uninsistent medium the dreadfulness of 
his story really does strike a chill into one’s 
heart. 

As in those great French love stories the 
theme is quite straightforward and ordinary: the 
only difference is that it happens to be about 
homosexual love. A young American in Paris 
is having a vague affair with an American girl 
who presently goes off to Spain with the idea 
of making up her mind there if she wants to 
marry him. When she comes back he has gone 
to live with a young Italian in a room in the 
suburbs. This was not quite what it sounds: he 
was lonely; he liked the young Italian very much, 
and he was extremely hard up because his father 
had cut off supplies. It is only when the girl returns 
that the hero realises, with extreme terror, that 
he feels much more for the Italian than he could 
ever feel for her. He is fairly sensible not roman- 
tic, and he just does not want this to happen; 
but it does. The drama develops swiftly and at the 
end is touched with melodrama, but the achieve- 
ment remains complete and it is still of the 
French love stories that one thinks—their 
faults as well as their virtues. Their main draw- 
back is a hint of rather soapy stagnation in the 
mournful grandeur of their love tableaux, and 
Mr. Baldwin has this too. His prose does not 
reverberate; the queries of the reader sound with 
a dull thud on its firmly, almost artificially, un- 
resilient surface. After all, even in this situation, 
choice and vitality cannot be too far away, but 
Mr. Baldwin will not admit that he knows this. 

So good a writer is Mr. Norman Lewis that 
One soon knows, beyond a possibility of doubt, 
that Guatemala is exactly as he says it is. He 
describes the recent revolution and its effects on 
the Indian and _ half-breed population; the 
macabre preparations of an American coffee 
company for taking over the more primitive areas 
in the name of tourism; the extraordinary 
volcano-dominated landscape with its huge 
butterflies and its perpetually and depressingly 
brilliant climate. The Reader’s Digest is culture, 
but the half-breed /adinos insult one another in 
a vocabulary of fantastic delicacy and richness. 
The Indians want to stop being Indians: those 
who don’t, just want to die. All this Mr. Lewis 
understands and conveys to us in a masterful 
narrative sweep and with a nice blend of 
humanity, cynicism and admiration. It is a 
really triumphant achievement, and will make 





Geoffrey Willans’s biography of Peter Ustinov 
(Peter Owen, 21s.) is deplorably inadequate, writes 
John Chandos. It is as if all the jokes in Christmas 
crackers had been laid end to end and all turned 
out to be eviscerated and bleached anecdotes 
about Mr. Ustinov. 


everyone except the most besotted fans of 
Lawrence and Graham Greene realise at last 
that so far as the truth about Central America 
is concerned The Plumed Serpent and The Power 
and the Glory are what one always suspected 
them to be—pretentious fiddle-faddle. 

JOHN BAYLEY 


Fantasy and Reality 
My Betters. By George W. Bishop. (Heinemann, 


25s.) 

‘My early life came back to me and I saw those 
sloppy houses in Mayo, and the landlords who 
married their scullery-maids and brought them 
into the drawing-room after they had washed up 
the dinner things. They had lots of children and 
trained the boys to be jockeys. And I thought to 
myself, there is nothing so fantastic as reality.’ 

Thus, George Moore, in conversation with 
George Bishop, whom he called the Deacon, 
arguing that he was too young to be a Bishop in 
those days (though, if I may be forgiven the com- 
pliment, I think that he would make an admirable 
one now). And thus, the author, eschewing fan- 
tasy and sticking to reality. This vastly informa- 
tive and interesting book is full of fantastic facts 
and enthralling dialogue. 

For example—‘Frank Harris’s idea of a man’s 
life can be judged from his own autobiography, 
which is a history of his sex relationships,’ said 
Bernard Shaw to the author, adding, with that 
singular indifference to the Love Force that so 
distinguished his dramatic writing, ‘What Frank 
doesn’t realise is that one copulation is very like 
another.’ 

And, again—George Moore’s classic comment, 
‘In Walter Pater the English language lies in state.’ 

And there is the story told by Bernard Shaw 
of how William Terriss fell asleep while he was 
reading him The Devil’s Disciple and only woke 
up to the fact that it might be a good play after it 
had succeeded in New York, and just before he 
was murdered at the stage door of the Adelphi 
Theatre. 

These are only a few examples from many an 
intriguing chapter dealing with the author’s meet- 
ings, both in journalism and in private, with 
characters ranging from Maugham to George 
Robey, from Sibelius to Chaplin, from Agate to 
Harpo Marx—those people whom, with a 
modesty which well becomes a Bishop, he de- 
scribes as his betters. 

Yet he too has done, in his time, a vast amount 
of good work for the theatre which, though he 
casts his literary net wide, as befits the Literary 
Editor of the Daily Telegraph, is clearly his first 
love. Indeed, the British theatre owes a great 
deal to George Bishop. And, to those of us en- 
gaged in it as a profession (and this is not, of 
course, mentioned in the book), his presence at 
rehearsals, his advice and encouragement are 
always much looked forward to. 

The reason is not far to seek. It is that George 
Bishop, apart from being a highbrow (as his first 
editor called him), is also a warm-hearted human 
being, apart from being a critic he is also a 
character, apart from being a bit of a Boswell he 
is a bit of a Johnson too. 

That being so, let me end by quoting him. 
‘There are no signs,’ he writes, ‘that the theatre 
is on its last legs or that it is even very badly in 
need of a tonic....I find there is a 
livelier and more discriminating interest in the 
living drama than at any time in my lifetime, so 
much of which has been spent in the theatre.’ 

Well, well! Is that reality? Or fantasy? Or, as 
George Moore would have it, both! 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


FURTHER to my recent remarks on laying-away hens 
a correspondent writes to comment on the fact that 
a domestic fowl is said to have nested in a tree 
I can assure him that although the domestic chicken 
is a descendant of the jungle fowl and is a bird 
of the ground, this doesn’t prevent it from havin 
a liking for trees, and many a distracted poultry. 
keeper can testify to the fact that the chicken’s high 
roost is far from uncommon. Roosting and Nesting 
in a safe place is a natural instinct. How does the 
wild duck bring down her young when, as she has 
been known to do on occasions, she picks a willow 
or even a poplar in which to incubate her eggs? 
A moorhen will nest high in a thorn tree and young 
moorhens are hardly hatched before they are of 
It is almost inevitable that they tumble out of the 
high nest, but the small birds fall relaxed, So, in 
many instances, does a child. I remember once Seeing 
a tiny tot take a ten-foot jump from a sea wall 
on to shingle. Before I could get to her she got 
up and toddled away, apparently quite unharmed, 
This sort of thing must happen when the nestlings 
of some sea birds are thrust over the precipice by 
their parents. How did the hen I mentioned bring 
her young to the ground? I think she pushed them 
over as naturally as she chose the nest in which 
to lay her eggs. 


MILD ALARM 

Most people who have walked through a sheep- 
grazing have been amused at the way a quite 
innocent-looking ewe will turn her soft features into 
as near an expression of belligerence as a female 
sheep can achieve, and match this with a stab of 
her forefeet on the ground. It is meant as a warning 
and never goes any farther. The lamb scampers off 
and the ewe, too, makes her escape, but the warning 
is directed at the intruder and makes one realise 
that wild sheep had more spirit than the one man 
has bred down the centuries. I had been on a walk 
during which I encountered a ewe which, although 
it had no lamb, meant me to know that I wasn't 
welcome on the particular knoll where she was 
grazing, and, returning, found the family pet, an 
English rabbit, loose in the yard. The rabbit is 
far from timid and even comes indoors, but she 
doesn’t like to be disturbed on these occasions, When 
she is displeased she thumps her hind feet on the 
ground, looking alert and as angry as her ‘butterfly’ 
nose and marble eyes will allow. This thump may 
express disapproval, but it is an old thing, the com- 
munity warning that rabbits are pledged to give at 
the first sign of danger. Hutch-born Whisky is one 
of us until, in moments of stress, her ancestors 
take charge! 


MANNA 

When a piece of bread dropped on to the grass 
I saw that a crow had been forced to relinquish it 
by an aggressive neighbour. In the meantime a 
sparrow inspected the bread from heaven and a 
blackbird hepped over to take possession more by 
self-assurance than direct action against the sparrow. 
Neither seemed very hungry. It was plain that they 
were being watched by more than one pair of eyes, 
for the blackbird had hardly reached the crust and 
taken stock of things when a jackdaw came spinning 
in and snatched up the prize and made off with it 
A crow seemed to have been waiting for this, for 
one immediately sailed into the jackdaw’s path, and 
the jackdaw, a young bird, was so put off his stride 
that the crust changed hands for perhaps the last 
time. I was amused to think that that first crow 
might have been the one who got it in the end. 
Why this crust was so important when so much food 
is about for the picking just now I could not say. 


JUDGMENT 

‘Said it wass drink what brought ’im down, but 
*e never could tell the truth about nothin’. It wassn’t 
drink! It wass the thirst ’e was born with!’—verdiet 
on X, ‘sent up the line’ for his latest offence. 
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My Fair Lady 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 398 
Report by James Bredin 


The usual prize was offered for the best explanation, combining ingenuity with plausibility, of the 
strange behaviour of the woman from whom I bought a ticket for My Fair Lady recently in New 


York (Spectator, September 27, p. 392). 


INTERPRETATIONS of the incident varied from plot 
outlines for slightly maudlin short stories to 
detailed case histories of schizophrenics. Mis- 
representations of my own behaviour and 
character included descriptions of my over- 
indulgence in garlic, my cold, dentist's charm and 
my finely chiselled English features. , 

A reasonable and satisfactory explanation of 
the story was not expected, and those who attemp- 
ted one generally failed. Dan Hazelwood was 
sure he had got his tickets from the same woman 
who, he claims, was a celebrated fan dancer of 
the Twenties. She explained it to him as being 
‘quite simple really. An actress, even a fallen 
jdol, must act. And what .better way of doing it 
in a famous theatre than mine? My audience is 
only one sucker at a time, but who cares? 
Besides, the money’s good.’ 

B. P. Hatton believed I was mistaken for an 
international agent and, more successfully, 
Broom Lynne promoted me (in an FBI file) from 
a minor foreign agent to a Top-Agent. 

A good Damon Runyon parody was submitted 
by D. L. L. Clarke. He disqualified himself by 
ignoring the word limit but his entry is worth 
quoting in full: 

When I quit the show (which I do not 
appreciate on account | am thinking about this 
matter). 1 am going into Mindy’s, and I must 
be more than somewhat thoughtful, since I even 
buy Harry the Horse a bourbon, which it is not 
my habit to do for anybody. What would this 
old doll, who is certainly no ornery low-down 
scalper, set up such a squawk for if she is not 
playing me for a sucker? All right, so she is 
on the level and she comes with a hick party. 
She aims to eat on Broadway, but her friend 
who is scared they will lose themselves, or 
worse, tells her to go right ahead: they will 
meet twenty minutes before the show. Only this 
other doll does not show up. So she trades me 
her ticket. When she quits hollering she takes 
another look at me. Now anyone can see in less 
than five minutes that I am not such a one who 
will help a doll who does not know her way 
around and this doll reckons I can be a wolf, 
at that. So she lights out. She does not locate 
her friend. OK, so she will take the railroad 
to Hickville. Only after the meal she eats on 
Broadway she does not have sufficient potatoes, 
but she can make it with ten bucks more. So 


she hocks the second ticket. At this stage I 
quit worrying if she ever gets to Hickville when 
1 see Harry has finished his bourbon and is 
shaping to start on mine. 

A number of people (Margaret Hall and 
others) took the woman to be a thief trying to 
steal my wallet and others explained her be- 
haviour with more improper (and, I may say, 
untrue) suggestions about her morals. One 
distinguished competitor wrote amusingly but 
libellously about my own behaviour. 

The prize is divided equally among Broom 
Lynne, Gloria Prince, D. R. Peddy and Nan 
Wishart for the entries printed below. 


PRIZES 
(BROOM LYNNE) 
Extract from FBI files (Foreign Agents—Minor) 


‘—it was correctly presumed that Suspect 402, Bredin, 
would attempt attendance (see Report—British 
Attendance /My Fair Lady), and try for ticket-return 
at Box Office. Investigator 392 made contact without 
difficulty and accompanied Bredin to seat. Investi- 
gator then attempted confidence ruses employing 
recognition (code) names—“Bank of Nova Scotia,” 
“Governor Room,” etc. and sex/code symbols 
“Back to Hotel after Show,” etc. Suspect made no 
return recognition so Investigator vacated seat on 
pretext and handed over to Special Investigator 7 
who joined Bredin in theatre. Suspect was then 
engaged in conversation but again resisted all signals 
with unconcern. 

‘Special Meeting HQ decided Suspect Bredin was 
in Top-Agent category and would be removed from 
Minor grading and placed on Major Dangerous 
List. Case now transferred to SPO (GB) where 
Bredin is under constant observation.’ 





(GLORIA PRINCE) 


Our setter has deceived us. His story is but a 
travesty of the truth, a farrago of odious hypocrisy. 
A long heart-piercing letter in Shocking Breaches 
($1, Fridays) has told everything. This unhappy 
lady, this lonely innocent maiden of fifty-five, was 
collected by Mr. Bredin at his own convenience—in 
the Governor Room, where improper liaisons can 
be properly regulated. Seduced by his ostentatious 
gold cuff-links and oleaginous leer, she gave herself 
to him, body and show-ticket (for a consideration), 
and was utterly flabbergasted when he refused (the 
swine!) to accompany her back to their hotel. 


$25 


*Shurrup an’ look at the show,’ he hissed, tearing his 
arm so savagely from her desperate clutches that 
within five minutes, within five minutes, or ere those 
queues were cold, she had left him. For ever. 
Callously he admits it. She had gone. Leaving the 
leer. But taking the cuff-links. 


(D. R. PEDDY) 

Anticipating ‘My Fair Lady’ started off a chain 

Of thought-associations in the lady’s troubled brain, 

For ‘My Fair Lady’-meant, of course, the play 
‘Pygmalion,’ 

And this meant Shaw, Left-wing ideas, and notions 
alien. 

Desire to see the famous show fought with a strange 
malaise— 

A sense that she was treading in the Evil Being’s ways 

(Sir Waldron Smithers once was said the same repulse 
to feel); 

She sought out a companion who would share in 
her ordeal, 

But losing, in the end, her nerve, outside at last she 


ran, 

And sold her other ticket to some unsuspecting man, 

Reflecting with astuteness that, if challenged, she 
could say, 

She'd acted like a loyal daughter of the USA; 

For making such a profit on the tickets that she 
sold 

Showed she had healthy instincts, and a heart of 
Fort Knox gold. 


(NAN WISHART) 

In the envelope marked ‘Bank of Novia Scotia’ 
there is a week’s supply of dope. Miss X has in- 
structions to pass it to a man at the Box Office 
who will ask her for her spare ticket, and will give 
a certain signal (this Mr. Bredin inadvertently gave). 
The patter is designed to cover the transfer of the 
dope, the pink paper gives information as to the 
next supply. Miss X realises she has picked the 
wrong man, overacts her part slightly, and escapes 
as soon as it is certain that Mr. Bredin will not 
follow her past the ten unfortunate seat-holders. She 
finds her man waiting impatiently at the box office, 
passes the dope without difficulty, and goes off dis- 
appointed of her evening’s entertainment, but slightly 
consoled by being ten dollars to the good. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 401 
Set by Buzfuz 


Next year’s diaries are now making their appear- 
ance in stationers’ shops, and display their usual 
infinite variety—Schoolboy’s, Gardener's, Sports- 
man’s, etc. Competitors are asked to think up a 
new market, e.g. Teddy boys, Congressmen, 
Angry Young Men, for which a diary might be 
produced, and to supply a list of contents of 
not more than twenty items. Prize: six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
401, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by October 
29. Results on November 8. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 962 


ACROSS 
1 A head-piece in church? (6) 
4 Harry hesitates to display a rude arm (8). 
9 Ma, I’m in, to say the least! (6) 
10 Prediction that the Foreign Office shaped ‘afresh 
(8). 
12 ‘And not by eastern windows only, When —— 
comes, comes in the light’ (Clough) (8). 
13 Let’s have a turn (6). 
15 ‘All the breath and the bloom of the —— 
(Browning) (4). 
16 The schoolboy’s definition of cabbage? (10) 
19 Where one might take a refresher course (10). 
20 Trenchant King of Mercia (4). 
23 Miss Wood, perhaps (6). 
25 Unpiumed (anag.) (8). 
27 Remembers about the footprints (8). 
28 Has it rained ’ere, the Cockney might write (6). 
29 Mac hides the gin in Holland (8). 
30 Let in the smallest degree, we hear (6). 


. 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


11 No doubt these youngsters are found with 


14 ‘Far are the shades of Arabia, Where the —— 





DOWN 
1 Timothy lazily appears (7). 
2 For ‘cash and carry’ transactions, no doubt 


(5, 4). 
3 Flaccid fish, that’s clear (6). 
5 I am outsize, he announces (4). 
6 Or at best, the worst kind of helpers (8). 
7 — gets a bit of company among the stars 


). 
8 These chatterboxes need a good shaking (7). 
dashing blades (7). 


ride at noon’ (de la Mare) (7). 
17 Vistas of fire (9). 
18 Again, pet, to get the numbers right (8). 
19 They seem almost the old birds for 11! (7) 
21 Equip the musicians; are they the Jollies? (3, 4) 
22 Charge solemnly (6). 
24 Where’s my key? Missing (5). 
26 Rave about the girl, I declare (4). 














and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two 


opened at noon on October 29 and addressed: Crossword No. 962, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, Ne 


w Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on November 1 
The winners of Crossword No. 960 are: Mr. C. W. Orr, Cleveland, Pains- 


Solution to No. 960 on page 527 


los., and Mrs. Martin, Woodlands, Barnton Avenue, 


wick, , : 
Davidsons Mains, Midlothian. 
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WHITE (10 men) 
WHI'E to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week, 

Solution to last week’s problem by Heathcote: 
Kt-Q 4, threat R-Kt 4. 1 ...K Kt; 2 Q-Kt 4. 
Five X BRZO xX RP. 1... Rae xX Se. 
ee | Kt; 2 Q-Kt I. Excellent example of multi- 


sacrifice key: deceptive problem, which looks like a 
‘waiter’ but is in fact a threat problem. 
THE SWISS SYSTEM 
It the last article I gave a set of conditions which I 
thought an ideal championship should satisfy: this 
week I shall try to see how far the Swiss system succeeds 
in satisfying them. First, however, I had better de- 
scribe what the systetn is. 
The ‘Swiss’ is a compromise between a knockout 
and an ‘all-play-all’ (American) tournament. In it a 
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player ‘A’ meets in a given round the player ‘B’ whose 
score is nearest to his own subject to the following 
conditions: (1) that he has not played ‘B’ before; (2) 
that no other player has a better (or perhaps equal) 
claim to play either ‘A’ or ‘B’; when there are a number 
of equally valid ways of pairing, the actual draw is 
decided by chance (thus, in the first round, the pairings 
are entirely random). The effect of this is that the 
better players tend to rise to the top of the tournament 
and play each other and the worse players corres- 
pondingly sink to the bottom and struggle for last place. 
Played as we do here (11 rounds for 32 competitors) 
the system sorts out the best and worst players quite 
well; the medium-strength player tends however to 
make much the same score, however he plays—if he 
plays well he starts to meet the best competitors 
and gets knocked down, if he plays badly he meets the 
worst and gets kicked upstairs again. 

Having described the system, we can now try to 
answer the questions put last time: (1) Does the 
championship contain all the leading players? Yes, it 
nearly always contains all those who are able to play: 
the total (32) enables some places to be reserved for 
selection as well as those filled by qualifying, and the 
half-dozen best players can always get in if they want to. 
(2) It is a fair test? Yes, sufficiently so. There has only 
been one real surprise as regards the champion in the 
eight years of its operation and the best players regu- 
larly finish at or near the top. It is not quite as good as 
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the American system but not sufficiently inferior 

matter a great deal. (3) Can any player earn a th 
Yes, and this is an enormous advantage of a syst 

which allows thirty-two players to compete, Za 
system of qualifying competitions is a less efficient 
method of finding the best players than is a Process of 
selection. When the championship was confined to 
twelve players it was impracticable to run qualifyin 
competitions because of the risk of spoiling the ccuien. 
ment through excluding one or more likely winners 
and including weaker players who were lucky in the 
qualifying rounds. Now, however, we can afford to 
run qualifying competitions and fill a large number of 
the thirty-two places in this way, thus getting the 
best of both worlds. (4) Does it have a good effect on 
chess in the country? Yes, for two reasons, Young 
players are encouraged by finding they can force their 
way into the championship very early in their chess 
careers if they are good enough. Secondly, in the old 
days of selection, there was constant ill-feeling arising 
from inevitable criticism of the selection committee: 
London players were favoured, it was a clique, old 
hacks were selected, young jackanapes were put in— 
all the sual cries. These complaints have now dis. 
appeared; incidentally, results following the change 
showed (as might be expected) the criticisms of the 
selection to have been quite unfounded. Finally, is 
the system seen to achieve its aims? Yes, and in so far 
as it isn’t, | hope this article will help to see that it is! 


THE AMERICAN RECESSION 


By NICHOLAS 


ALL eyes are now turned on 
America. If an American recession 
develops on top of the depression 
which Mr. Thorneycroft is surely 
bringing to the United Kingdom there will be a 
sharp setback in world trade already threatened 
by the continued fall in commodity prices. I am 
no pessimist by nature and having written this 
gloomy passage I turned up the books to see how 
different the present economic situation is from 
the start of the great depression of the Thirties. It 
is, of course, very different, but there are sicken- 
ing similarities. The great depression began with 
the crashing of a speculative boom in the security 
markets. There has been nothing today to match 
the insane gambling on Wall Street of the late 
Twenties, which fed on borrowed money and 
was encouraged by unsound, and sometimes dis- 
honest, financial manipulations. Nevertheless, 
the crashing of security values last week in 
both Wall Street and Throgmorton Street was 
very reminiscent of the terrible autumn slump of 
1929. 

Basically the conditions of the stock market 
boom and collapse are always the same. First, a 
long period of prosperity boosts security values 
through dividend jumps and stock bonuses. Next, 
the resulting uplift in personal savings-cum- 
capital profits makes even the sober investor 
inclined to take more and more risks and bid up 
shares to quite unreasonable valuations. (For 
example, thirty to thirty-five times the potential 
earnings per share have been not uncommon valu- 
ations on Wall Street.) Excessive speculation then 
takes hold of the market—witness the recent un- 
seemly boom in Canadian stocks—until, sooner or 
later, something pricks the bubble. In these latter 
days the speculation fed on genuine fears of a 
perpetual creeping wage-cost inflation which 
made equities at any price seem better than bonds. 
The pricking of this particular bubble came 
from the bankers and politicians who decided 
it was time to stop excessive wage claims, kill 
the inflation and return to an economy pledged 
not so much to full employment as to sound 
money. The speculators were quick to read the 
writing on the security wall: last week they 
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were literally stampeding out of equities—on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Incidentally, it was the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. William McChesney Martin, 
who killed the boom on Wall Street. With no 
prompting from the Government he began the 
new regime of dearer money and tighter credit 
and in a blunt statement before the Senate 
finance committee on August 13 he explained 
the reasons for his anti-inflation actions. He 
asked Congress to declare ‘resolutely—so that 
all the world will know—that stabilisation of the 
cost of -living is a primary aim in Federal 
economic policy. The goal of price stability, now 
implicit in the Employment Act, can be made 
explicit by a straightforward declaration,’ etc. ete, 
The poor fools had been imagining that the 
Employment Act implied perpetual full em- 
ployment. 

Now the collapse of a stock market boom 
need not necessarily bring on a trade depression. 
It did in the Thirties because the American 
economy and social structure were altogether 
unsound. But note that in the Twenties there had 
been no wage-cost. inflation. Production and 
productivity had steadily improved. Wages, 
salaries and prices had shown no comparable 
increase. Costs had fallen and profits had in- 
creased. But this had led to a large and ever- 
increasing investment in capital goods and inven- 
tories—stimulated no doubt by the stock market 
boom—and trouble arose when this flow was 
suddenly interrupted. Falling investment led to 
falling orders and output. Deflation, once started, 
fed itself like the proverbial snowball and what 
started as a mild recession became a terrible de- 
pression, In 1933 the gross national product of the 
US was nearly a third less than in 1929. The 
physical volume of production never recovered 
the 1929 level until 1937. 

Today, as I argued in these columns two 
months ago, what should be a moderate recessioa 
seems to be developing in the US much as it did 
in 1930. Industrial production this year has been 
stagnating. Manufacturers’ inventories have beea 
increasing. Unfilled orders held by manufacturers 
have fallen by 8 per cent. over the first seve 
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months; new orders received in June and July 
were the lowest for the past two years. Capital 
spending on new plant and equipment is ‘topping 
off’; estimated expenditures for the fourth 
quarter are lower and deeper cuts are anticipated 
for 1958. Defence spending is being reduced from 
$42,400 million to $38,000 million a year in the 
fiscal year ending next June. The oil industry is 
suffering from a temporary over-production: the 
automobile trade is facing the annual gamble of 
model changes on which. it has staked a huge in- 
yestment. It is obviously a very critical time. 
Consumer spending is still increasing, but, as in 
the Thirties, this will not be enough to offset a 
serious decline in investment spending if that 


develops. ; 
And it surely will develop if the confidence 


‘ 


of the businessman is not quickly restored—by 
increased government spending (on missiles?) or 
by cheaper money. At the moment it has been 
upset by the rise in wages ahead of productivity, 
by the fall in profit margins and by the determina- 
tion of Mr. William McChesney Martin to pro- 
duce sound money, which means, in effect, 
producing sufficient unemployment to break the 
wage-cost inflation. What businessman would not 
cut his projected capital programme on such a 
prospect? 

Yet the American business prospect, uncertain 
and critical though it is, is surely brighter than the 
British. Here the Government has gone out of its 
way to shatter business confidence with a Bank 
rate shock. It will be many moons—and satellites 
—before it is restored. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue gilt-edged market was cheered 
“~ this week by the decision of the 
4 Government to make no conversion 
f.. offer to holders of the 2} per cent. 
Funding stock (£503 million) due to be repaid on 
November 14. The Treasury disclosed that over 
four-fifths of the stock was now held by the 
Departments, leaving less than £100 million in 
the hands of the public. There is therefore no 
harm in paying the loan off in cash, although 
the Treasury bill issue has to be increased. With 
this operation over £900 million of stock will have 
been repaid this year and only £100 million of 
new ‘shorts’ created. The Departments acquiring 
cash will now be buyers of the next maturity, 
which is £676 million of 4 per cent. Conversion 
1957/58 due in June next. They will also be 
sellers of longer-dated stock so that the immediate 
market prospect is a rise only in the ‘shorts.’ I 
like Exchequer 2 per cent. at 92,/, due in Feb- 
ruary, 1960. This gives a gross redemption yield 
of 5.6 per cent. or, if the capital gain is ‘grossed 
up’ with tax at 8 per cent., a true redemption 
yield of 8.1 per cent. If the low running yield of 
2.15 per cent. does not suit the private investor 
he should take 44 per cent. Conversion 1962 at 
934 which gives a running yield of 4.8 per cent. 
and a ‘true’ redemption yield of nearly 74 per 
cent. Large professional investors are, of course, 
not bothering with Government ‘shorts’ when 
they can obtain 7} per cent. on seven days’ call 


on loans to the harassed local authorities. 
* . * 





After the slide in prices last week the industrial 
share markets have been a little steadier and oil 


shares have staged a technical recovery, but the 
absence of institutional buying—new insurance 
money being mopped up in the local authority 
mortgage loans—leaves the equity share markets 
without any firm base. The slump has hit com- 
modity shares badly. CONSOLIDATED ZINC has 
fallen to Sis. 3d. against a high level of 92s. 6d. 
this year, a fall of 45 per cent. The company’s 
long-term future is assured but the 30 per cent. 
fall in lead-zine prices will cut sharply into its 
profits. It is surely madness for the Board of 
Trade to choose this moment to sell a lot of lead 
from its stockpile. Copper profits have tumbled 
with the copper price averaging £250 in the year 
to June last. After the RST dividend cuts the 
market is estimating the final dividend of 
RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN at 5s. making 6s. 6d. 
for the year. Next year’s distribution will be 
still lower with copper at £184. In fact it may be 
as low as 3s., so that the shares at 67s. 6d. are vul- 
nerable. However, the investor must be thank- 
ful that the cheap, Rhodesian producers can 
produce copper at under £150 a ton. There is a 
feeling that copper, being the first of the metals 
to collapse, is now touching bottom. It may be, 
but this is not a good time for RIO TINTO to raise 
fresh money with a rights issue of one-for-six 
at 50s. The money is needed primarily for the 
Group’s uranium mines in Canada. I would 
advise leaving the issue alone. There will be better 
metal share bargains before this present slide is 
finished. 


Several good industrial reports have been re- 


- $27 


ceived by the market without much effect on 
prices. This is understandable, for if a market is 
busy discounting a fall in industrial profits a year 
hence, it is not concerned with good reports of 
the past six or twelve months. The most notable 
was that of FORD, which is raising its interim 
dividend from 25 per cent. to 3 per cent. Profits 
(before tax) for the first half of this year were 
more than double those of the last half of 1955 
and over 60 per cent. more than in the first haif 
of 1956 when sales were slightly higher. This 
shows the effect of the higher vehicle prices (for 
4} months) and the improvement in profit 
margins from 74 per cent. to 114 per cent, Turn- 
over is for the moment running higher but the 
current half-year has to bear the rise in wages 
which affected only two months of the previous 
period. Equity earnings for the year may be below 
the 1955 level of 44 per cent., but the dividend 
should be raised to 9 per cent. or even 10 per 
cent. against 7} per cent. and at the current price 
of 31s. 94. the yield should be either 5.6 per 
cent. or 6{ per cent. Higher yields can be ob- 
tained from ROOTES or ROVER but I would prefer 
Ford all the time. The speculation is BRITISH 
MOTOR, which reported a loss in the first half of 
its trading year. Will a final dividend of 84 per 
cent. be paid? The 5s. shares are quoted at 6s. 74d. 
The motor show is usually the time for much 
investment activity in the motor share market, 
but this year it is likely to remain quiet—except 
for ‘switching operations. 


* * * 


When there is a bull market popular shares are 
often carried to extreme heights by the ingenious 
calculations of bullish circulars. CANADIAN EAGLE 
and ULTRAMAR were favourites of the statisticians 
and the shares were driven up to 94s. 3d. and 104s. 
respectively. They have now tumbled by a third 
or more to 6ls. and 7!s. There is no official state- 
ment to justify even 7ls. for Ultramar, but the 
Canadian Eagle have issued a satisfactory half- 
yearly profit statement showing a rise of over 
25 per cent. in net profits affertax. The company 
has a stake in the Mene Grande field in Venezue'a 
which has been increasing its output. Its tanker 
earnings seem to have increased in spite of the 
fall in tanker freights in the second quarter. What 
the company really earns depends on what the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group decides to allow it to 
earn—as the difference between the price it pays 
in Venezuela and the price it sells in the UK and 
South American markets. Even at 61s. the shares 
yield only a little over 4 per cent. I prefer the 
parent SHELL which, after its heavy fall to 150s., 
yields 4.3 per cent. 
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GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture on 
“Claude Monet: The Insatiable Impressionist’ 
will be delivered by Professor Douglas Cooper 
at 5.30 p.m. on 30th October at University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. a - 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Women’s 
International Art Club. Annual Exhibition. 
Closes 23rd October. Weekdays 11-6, Sunday 
2-6. Closed Monday. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 





CONCERTS 
INSTIT UTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
$.W.1, Concert by the Spanish soprano Srta. 
Maria Paz Urbieta on 25th October, at 6 p.m. 


THEATRE 


TOWER. 7.30. Oct. 18, 19 (Mems. 20), 24, 25, 26 
John Webster's WHITE DEVIL. Can. Sill 
(3475 before 6), Canonbury N.1. 





CHURCHES 


STRESS: THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER.— | 
Services of meditation and instruction at St. 
Mark’s Church, Kennington (opp, Oval sta.), 
on Weds., Oct. 23rd to Dec. 1ith, at 3 p.m. 
Address given by Rev. G. C. Harding. 


ERSONAL 
BOOKCASES by Morris, Simplex, Globe- 
Wernicke, Gomme, Russell, Hills, etc. Ilus- - 
trated and priced catalogue from D. Matthews 
& Son, Ltd., Office Furnishers, Dale Street, 
Liverpool 2. : me 
CANCER PATIENT (571575) Poor woman (64), 
must have expensive dictary which she cannot 
afford on her meagre income. Otherwise good 
prospect of recovery. Please help us to care 
for her. Jewellery welcomed.—National Society 
for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. ; EB 
DR, DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for warmth and 
comfort. Excellent for sensitive skin. Recom- 
mended by Physicians and Skin Specialists, Cata- 
logue and patterns of fabric on request. — 
DEIMEL HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND STREET, 
Ww... 
EL CID SHERRY now has a companion dry 
fino called Fino Feria, Foreign papers please 
copy. English drinkers plcase take appropriate 
action. i aa Ta oF 
EVERY FLAT looking meal can be greatly 
improved with @ little Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. a % 
DOTBALL. Particulars of a statistical method 
of forecasting results from Box 1355. 


FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singles ~ 
and sets on request, Stamps also bought, — 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99° 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, relines, 
frames, etc, Any old Crocodile or Leather Bags 
remodelled as new. — REMAKE HANDBAG 
CO., Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. Nr. Harrods. 
Post or call. EE Tt es 
HUSBANDS DECORATING dining-rooms de- 
serve delicious BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on 
i ER = Sa 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 














COURSES of STUDY 





U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for London University General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, | 
or Direct Entry to Degree), and External 
Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 

B.D.); also for General Certificate (all Levels) 

Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others, | 
Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, etc. Low fees. | 


¥& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, }| | 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 








INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas.— VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11. 
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MECRO, CORNEAL ang CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone Ger. 2531), 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1 (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branciics in main towns. 


QUAKERISM. Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.1, KEN. 7201. 


WE PAY is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

WHEN THE PARSON or his family are ill, St. 
Luke’s Nursing Home for the Clergy provides 
Medical, Surgical and Nursing Home treatment. 
Not State’ aided.—Please send a gift to 14 Fitz- 
roy Squares London, W.1. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Shetland Woollies, ail 
classes, Lists, Approval parcels—Write Peter 
Johnston, Tivatt, Bixter, Shetland. 


SUITABLE TO ALL, including yourself. Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. Send 
24d. stamp for samples and prices: S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6. 
BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, Sussex, 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term, Selsey 2774. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
~—~University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (al 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford. (Est. 1894). 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses, Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK, 8392. 

STUDY PROBLEMS RESOLVED. Students 
who are worred about exams should examine 





themselves ! Contact Educational Psychologist. 
C. L. Harper, 221 Springbank Rd., S.E.13. 
HIT. 7978. 


THE TRIANGLE Scecreiarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 @G lines). 





LECTURESHIP 


UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER, Applications 
are invited for a lectureship in ENGLISH. 
Initial salary dependent on qualifications and ex- 
perience on scale £900-£1,650, plus membership 
of F.S.S.U. and family allowances.—Further 
particulars from the Registrar, to whom appli- 
cations should be sent by 9th November. 





WESTONBIRT SCHOOL, TETBURY, GLOS. 
An examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, including a Music and Art Scholarship, 
will be held on February 19th and 20th, 1958. 
For entrance forms, which must be returned by 
20th January, 1958, apply Headmistress’s Sec- 
retary. 








LITERARY 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS %28 WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragemem. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing doing you have always 
wanted to do, Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book, “Write for the Press,’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income, Write to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 
8250. 


AUTHORS MSSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive p ion. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines of hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9.) 


BOOKS AND RECORDS purchased. All sub- 
jects, any quantities, Current review copies 
especially wanted. — Peter Brewer, 374 Grays 
Inn Rd., W.C.1. 

BOOKS, The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.1. 

‘COLONEL PEWTER IN IRONICUS’: by 
Horner. Introduction by Christopher Fry. A tale 
told in 220 pricelessly funny cartoon strips, 
6s, 6d., from all booksellers—-The Pall Mail 
Press Ltd., 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you 
—No sales—no fees tuition. Free R.2 Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success from B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 134 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 3 E 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 














STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE. *‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 


Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
WE PUBLISH books at authors’ whole or part 
expense, Sound work is sold, author taking 
receipts.—Write Winterson, 20 Took’s Court, 
E.C.4. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1.650 editors 
have bought R.I. students’ work—a _ record 
without parallel). 











AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends for whom a subscription is 
opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 




















1959 
FOR SALE 
CHAS, T1860, Newspaper 
posal.—-MINSTER, 75 Tressillian Re Fag 
a I 


WANTED 


WANTED—A BIG WIG. The Fleet Suen Pay 
liament, having lost its Speaker's fullbornets 
wig, will be grateful to any kind Perso: 

would present another.—Box 1276, shies 


i Se es —_——_____ 


SHOPPING BY Post 


ANEMONES, ‘Sel blooms 12s., or £i 

+ — ‘Poltesco Flowers,’ i 
Helston, Cornwall. . = Minor, 
DRIED APRICOTS, One of the Best Shipmiens 
ever received Direct from South Atrios 3 bb, 
18s.; 7 Ib., 41s.; 3 Ib. each of Apricots ant 
Monster Prunes, 32s.; 6 Ib. of each 2s, Al 
Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE Co. ETD. 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 : 





Lh 
SMOKERS’ COUGH, CHRONIC CAT 
—Garlisol deodorised (non-smell) garli 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial a 
Pulmonary irritation and their sequele Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor. 
mation.—Garlisol Natural Remedies Fairlight 
Sussex. : ‘ 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for thar 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Beautiful Irish hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work. Printed 
Luncheon Sets., etc. Exquisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Superh 
Bed Linens. Parcels posted direct to your friends 
at home and overseas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions, From: 
Rosemoyne [Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co, 
Antrim, Northren Ireland, 


TO LET 


FURNISHED FLAT TO LET, Streatham. Large 
sitting-room and bedroom; sole use of kitchen, 
bath and lavatory; 5 gms. per week.—Box 1356, 
HOUSE TO LET FURNISHED. Two beds. Ham 
Common. 6 gns.—KIN. 8725, 42 Ham Street, 
Richmond. 


HOTELS 

1.0.W, ENJOY AN INDIAN SUMMER 
Summer lingers longer here and is best en 
joyed at the Farringford Hote! of Tennyson 
fame, and in its cosy cottages between Dowm 
and Sea amidst surroundings of colourful 
Autumn grandeur. Superlative cuisine and ser. 
vice, Facilities for tennis, golf and other sports, 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager. 


FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
FRESHWATER, I.0.W. 
Phone 312 


WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, near 
Storrington. Hols. or permanent. Centra! heating 
all rooms. Several ground-floor bedrooms, Tele- 
vision. Billiards, Unlicensed. 


FANU LINE 


Regular express service by s.s. ‘ARGENTINA’ 

‘URUGUAY’ ‘LIBERTAD’ from London via 

LE HAVRE, LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS 

PALMAS, RIO DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, 

BUENOS AIRES. Round voyages at reduced 
tates. 

Regular sailing every three weeks. Apply your 
Travel Agent or General Passenger agents. 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3 
Tel. ROY 3111, 
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502 Z100 
Tax ana dis 
free in 15 years bit 
withdnunable any tne 
om demand with 
Arossed " ivtenest to 7% fa, 

A shwewd and essential addition fo 
your twwestment and savings porplic 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
HANOVER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(INVESTMENT DEPT. 16) 
Chief ad COURT, 
! F STREET, 
LONDON. W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 9171/2 
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